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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 


“Tie worth OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE 1T REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WIIOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe. 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 








Vou. 54— 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1876. Puce {39° Stamper 








RYSTAL PALACE. —SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuts 
) Day. The Programme will include: Overture, ‘‘Coriolan’’ (Beethoven) ; 
Symphony, No. 3, in E flat—The Rhenish (Schumann); Caprice in FE, for piano 
and orchestra (Sterndale Bennett) ; Pianoforte Solo, Overture, ‘* La Gazza Ladra” 
(Rossini), Voealists—Miss Agnes Larkcom (her first appearance at these Con- 
certs), Mdme Antoinette Sterling. VPianoforte—Miss Marie Krebs, Conductor 
Mr Avaust MANNS, Admission to Palace, One Shilling, or by Guinea Season 
Ticket. Numbered stalls, 3s, 6d, and.2s, 6d. A large number of reserved seats 
at One Shilling. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


\HE present Season will terminate in Bradford, Jan. 22nd. 
SPRING SEASON,-—-Theatre Royal, Hanley, March 11th; Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, March 20th; Amphitheatre, Liverpool, April 10th; Prince's 
Theatre, Bradford, April 17th (the Opening of the New Theatre); Theatre Royal, 
Sheffield, April 24th; The Edinburgh Theatre, Edinburgh, May Ist ; Victoria Hall, 
Carlisle, May 8th; Tyne Theatre, Neweastle-on-Tyne, May ilth; Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, May 15th, Other dates to follow. All business communications, 
including offers for Concert Engagements, to be addressed to Mr, J. D. MCLAREN, 
Acting Manager, 10, Warwick Crescent, Maida Hill, London, W, 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt. 
J Artists—Mdme Edith Wynne, Mrs Osgood (of Boston, U.S.), Mdme Patey, 
Mdme Osborne Williams, and the Sisters Badia; Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Edward 
Lloyd, Signor Foli, and Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte—Miss Lillie Albrecht. The 
London Vocal Union (from St Paul's), under the direction of Mr Walker. Con- 
ductors—Mr SmipNEY NAYLOR and Mr Meyer Luvtz. Stalls, 6s, ; family tickets 
to admit four, 21s.; balcony, 3s. ; area, 3s. and 2s.; gallery and orchestra, One 
Shilling. To be had of Austin, St James’s Hall; Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street ; 
and of the usual Agents. 
ISS FLORENCE MAY will give THREE RECITALS 
of PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at the BeerHoveN Rooms, 27, Harley Street, 
W., on WEDNESDAY Afternoons, Jan. 26, Feb. 2 and 9, at Three o'clock. The 
Programme will include works by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Bennett, 
Brahms, Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, Chopin, &c. Tickets, 5s. ; for the Series, 10s, 6d.; 
at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street. 





ISS COYTE TURNER’S EVENING CONCERT will 

take place at MyppELTON HALL, Upper Street, Islington, on TUESDAY, 

Ist February, 1876, when she will be assisted by the following Artists :—Miss 

Josephine Sherrington, Mr Wilford Morgan, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Edward 

Wharton. Herr WILHELM GANZ, Solo Pianoforte and Conductor. Accompanist— 
Mr W. T. Essex. 





USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Hartey Street, W.— 
Seconp Session, 1875-6. FOURTH MONTHLY MEETING, Monpay, 
February 7th, 1876. At Five punctually a Paper will be read by VicToR DE 
PONTIGNY, Esq., on ‘Kettle Drums” (Illustrated), To be followed by a Paper 
by Prof. W. H. Monk, King’s College, on ‘‘Some Points in the Received Method 
of writing an Orchestral Score.” The Chair will be taken at 4°30 for ordinary 
business. CHARLES K, SALAMAN, Hon. See. 


Nye SOCIETY, BertHoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
\) Street. President—Sir Junivs Bexepict, Founder and Director—Herr 
ScHUBERTH, TENTH SEASON, 1876, The Prospectus will be issued on the 1st 
of February next, The Concerts of the Schubert Society afford an excellent 
opportunity for young rising Artists to copeer in public. For full particulars, 
apply to H. G, HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will make her Second Ap- 


pearance at Mr Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts, St James's Hall, on 
Wednesday next, the 26th inst., when she will play THALBERG’S “‘ THE LAST 








the training of Professional Vocalists (Ladies only). The Classes were 
Resumed on MoNpAY, January 1sth. Mdme SAINTON receives Candidates for 
admission on TUESDAYS, between Three and Four o'clock, at her residence, 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., where all communications relative to the En- 
gement of her Pupils for Lessons, Concerts, Oratorios, &c., should be addressed. 
rospectuses can be obtained of Messrs Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, W. 


M and MDME SAINTON beg to announce that their 
e MEETINGS for the practice of VOCAL CONCERTED MUSIC will 
sommence on MONDAY, February 7th. Particulars as above, 











jj com and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—All the 
i 


new and beautiful Songs, Pallads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Musie-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and svirées. 





d i MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of 

the day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMES'’Ss HALL, The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, EL. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. RB. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 





\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.— 
{ The following new and charming Songs and Pallads, just published by 
the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Return of the Exile. 
ago. Glory or the Grave. 
The Piquet. The Alpine Hunter. 
The wild, white rose. Heavenly Voices. 
A boatman’s life for me. Gentle Flowers 
My Lily. The Buckles on her Shoes. 
Sing, dearest, sing. The Fight of the Birds. 
Many weary years ago. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free. 





Post free,"One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
kJ Composed by W. Merer Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at Sr James's HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James's Hall. 





YHE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 

An entirely new and charming Ballad. Words written by Henry S, LeiGu, 
Esq. Suitable for Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices, Now being sung by the MOORE 
and BURGESS MINSTRELS, at Sr JAmgs’s HALL, with extraordinary success. 
Can be ordered of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels, St James's Hall. 





EW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
“Sing me the songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘The Flight of the Birds,” 
“The Piquet,” and ‘Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved 
by the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers ; 
and of the Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James's Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


SUNG BY MDME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


SWEET VILLAGE BELLS. 


The Poetry by the late DESMOND RYAN. 


AND 


“| FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN.” 


Tue Porrry sy SHELLEY. 


THE MUSIC BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


PRICE 4s, each. 
LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘The most interesting feature was, perhaps, the singing by Mdme Nilsson of 
two songs by Mr J. W. Davison, a gentleman who, in his capacity of composer, is 
much too little known. The ballads we allude to were ‘I fear thy kisses, gentle 
maiden,’ one of a set of vocal illustrations of Shelley, and ‘Sweet Village Vells, 








words by the late Desmond Ryan; the music in either case being of high artistic , 


merit, and worthy the notice of the famous artist to whom the public are indebted 
for their acquaintance with the compositions. Mdme Nilsson’s success was ua- 
equivocal, the vocalist being recalled to the platform no less than three times."— 
Conecrdia, 
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“I NAVIGANTI.” 
DLLE RISARELLI, Si1cnor PALADINI, and Sienor 


DEL PUENTE will sing RANDEGGER’s admired Trio, “I MARINARI 2 
(“THE MARINERS "), at every Concert given during their Provincia! Tour. 





“THE GLADIATOR.” 
R THURLEY BEALE will sing C. E. Tryyey’s new 
Song, ‘‘ THE GLADIATOR,” Jan, 26th, Royston ; and at Mr C. E, Tinney's 
Concert, at the Atheneum, Camden Road, Jan. 28th, 1876. 
pe “GENTLE NIGHT.” 
yA R. J. PITT will sing Cuartes E. Tinney’s 


new Song, “GENTLE NIGHT,” at the Atheneum, Camden Road, on 
Friday Evening, January 28th. 





NIEDZIELSKI, having finished his Provincial Tour, 
can now accept ENGAGEMENTS, Singly, or with his Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert Party, in London or the Country, The Coventry Standard 
says: ‘The great Polish violinist, M. Niedzielski, cannot be too highly praised, 
&c, The Sunderland Herald: “ M, Niedzielski displayed an astounding power 
over hisinstrument,” &e. The Brighton Gazette: ‘“ M. J. Niedzielski played some 
admirable solos on the violin.” M. J. Niedzielski was received by the Queen of 
Spain at Paris. Address, care of DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


\ DME ANTOINETTE STERLING begs to announce 


her Return to London. All communications to be addressed to her 
residence, 9, St George’s Square, Belgravia, S.W. 

AFISS MANETTI can accept ENGAGEMENTS for 
| j Oratorio or Concerts, and requests all communications to be addressed to 
11, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


M R BRINLEY RICHARDS begs to announce his Return 
| to Town. Letters to be addressed to him at his residence, No. 25 instead 
of No. 6), St Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


To PROFESSORS.--NOTTING HILL.—Messrs E. C. 


300SEY's large Piano Room can be used for LESSONS by Professors visiting 


the neighbourhood, or can be let for RECITALS. —145, High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
\ ESSRS FOSTER respectfully announce for SALE by 
AUCTION, at 11 
Two o'clock precisely, ‘le Collection of 
THORNLEY, Esq., of i reston 
many rare and yaluable Ins 
Ruggieri, Be rgonzi, § ainer, 
Catalogues forwarded on ay 








PALL MALL.—Splendid Old CREMONA VIOLINS. 


bear 
1cashire, deceased. The Collection includes 
thers, 

tion to Messrs Foster, 54, Pall Mall, 


A Magnificent CIAMBER ORGAN, recently built by Messrs Hill & Son, contain- 
ing Three Manuals and Pedal Ox 
Case, blown by Joy’s Patent Hydraulic Engine, 

_ ELLIS & SON will inelude this valuable Instru- 

ment in the SALE of the Effects at Warwick Hovuse, No, 1, Warwick 

Road, near the Bishop's Road Station, on TUESDAY, February 1st. May be viewed 


2days prior to the Sale (or by special order), when Catalogues may be had on | 


the Premises, and of Messrs ELLIs & SON, Auctioneers and Estate 


Agents, 49, 
Fenchurch Street 





PuEoRy OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovrsa | 


Gibson. Second Edition in Press, 
matters essential to a pianist.”—Prof. G. A, MACFARREN, ‘‘It cannot but prove a 
great help to all who teach music to beginners."—Mdme 8S, DoLpy. ‘I am per- 
fectly charmed with the book, + shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT 
GILBERT, ‘‘I think so highls it, that I would advise every student beginning 
music to study your book.” —} JEWSON, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. ‘| would earnestly 


advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Loneuurst, | 
Org. Cath., Canterbury, London: Morratt, PAIGE & Co., Paternoster Buildings. | 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUMOROUS PICTURES, 


Now Ready, post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 


A TRIP TO MUSIC-LAND: A Fairy Tale. Forming an 


[ Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music, By Emma | 
L, SHEDLOCK, Illustrated by Twenty full-page Pictures of a highly amusing 
character, from designs by J. KiNG JAMES. sg 

** Miss Shedlock’s charming book, with its admirable illustrations,”— Figaro. 
“A great novelty, and written ina clever and amusing style. It cannot be 
praised too much,”—Court Journal, 
‘‘Miss Shedlock may be congratulated on having produced one of the most 
original and ingenious books of the season, Her ‘Trip to Music-land’ is an 
attempt, and a very successful one, to guild the bitter pill of musical instruction | 
with the attraction of a fairy tale. She endeavours, and with great cleverness | 
works out her idea, to give in this handsome quarto an allegorical and pictorial | 
exposition of the elements of music, which, in a most novel and entertaining | 
manner, obviates much of the repulsive drudgery that is attached to rudimentary | 
musical teaching. Mr James has greatly aided the accomplished authoress by 
making her explanations additionally attractive by his humorous and original | 
illustrations.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


BYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 








GALLERY, 54, Pall Mall, on THURSDAY, 3rd February, at | 
ful VIOLINS formed by JOHN | 


rents, by Straduarius, the Amatis, Guarnerius, | 
On view one week previous to the Sale. | 


an, with 29 Stops, in a Walnut and Ebony | 


‘*A clear explanation of elementary | 


| *FAR AWAY.” 


| “GOOD BYE,” 
| THE FLOWER GIRL.” 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. Edited by 


J. Srarver, M.A., Mus. Doc., and W. A. BARRETT, Mus, Bac. Imperial 
8v0, 460 pp. ; handsomely bound, gilt edges. Price 16s. 


AWKINS'’S HISTORY OF MUSIC.—Novet1o’'s Second 

Edition, printed on larger popet. Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo, 999 pp. 

Cloth, One Gninea, The collection of Portraits from the Original Plates, price 16s, 
Now Ready. 


THEORY OF HARMONY. By J. Srarver, M.A., 
Mus. Doc. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vyo, 272 pp., cloth, 
red edges. Price 7s. 6d, 
Elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 10s, 6d. 


‘HE SUNLIGHT OF SONG. A Collection of Sacred 
and Moral Poems, with Original Music by the most eminent English Com 
posers. Illustrated with Engravings by the Brothers DALZIBL, 
NOvVELLO, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street, W., and 35, Poultry, E.C, 





Te MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and ALMA- 


NACK for 1876. ‘‘This book contains very nearly everything the musician 
and concert-giver wish to know.”—Figaro. Price, red cloth, 48,; paper, 3s ; by 
post, 3d. extra. May be had of all Music and Booksellers, and RuDALL, CARTE & 
Co., 20, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


YHE PROFESSOR’S POGKET-BOOK and DAILY and 
HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 1876. Published under the immediate 
direction of Sir Juttws BENEDICT. Price, in russia leather, 63.; roan, 3s. May be 
had of all Book and Musiesellers, and RUDALL, CARTE & Co, , 20, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


\ DME SAINTON-DOLBY’S NEW SONGS. Poetry by 
| Gorvon CAMPBELL, ‘* HAPPY LITTLE MAIDEN ” and “‘ THE COTTAGE 
ON THE MOORLAND.” 4s. each; post free at half price in stamps. 


TILL IS THE NIGHT. New Song. Written by E. J. 
kK Rows. Music by Franz Apr, Will be sung by Herr Conrad Behrens at the 
Albert Hall, on Saturday, 22nd inst. 3s.; post free, 18 stamps, 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW COMPOSITIONS for the 
PIANOFORTE. Post free at half price in stamps. 

TITANIA. Valse de Concert .. ie ~ 

THE CHILD'S DREAM > 

SEVILLA. Morceau de Salon = 

LET THE HILLS RESOUND. 4s. Duet 

GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

ALBERT EDWARD MARCH, 3s. Duet we "- aa p 
London: Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street; 

all Musicsellers. 


W ELCOME TO INDIA. New Song. By Francis 
/ HOWELL, Words by 8. P. HOWELL, Price 3s. ; post free, 1s. 6d. ‘‘ The 
piece of the evening, however, was a new song, with chorus, ‘ Welcome to India,’ 
which suited the times admiiably, and was enthusiastically encored,”—Sussex E.r- 
press, Dee, 23th, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W, 


4s. Duet.. 


45. 
and of 


DEDICATED TO THE PROFESSORS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUsic. 


SIX STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(FOR ADVANCED PERFORMERS. ) 
IGNACE GIBSONE. 


3s. No. 4, Whither shall I fiy? 
4s, 5. Rocked to sleep 

48 6. The Restless Sea te 
London ; STANLEY Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond St., & 3084, Oxford St. 


The Swallow 
The Fountain 
Spinnlied .. 


No. 1. 
2. 


| y%z KEN JOHN PEEL. The celebrated Hunting Song. 
Post free for 25 stamps (pre-paid), from W. METCALFE, Chiswick Street, 
Carlisle, ‘* The only correct edition, both as regards words and music,”—Vide 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 
“THE MOUNTEBANK,” By Vivien. Sung by Mr Santley, (10th Edition) 
“THE LOVER AND THE STAR.” P. D. Gv@LieLmo, Sung by Mdlle Liebhart 
‘New Edition) - - 
“UP FOR THE KING” (in B flat and D), 


| The Field, 





ALFRED PLUMPTON . 
G, A. MACFARREN - - - - - ° ’ 
G. B, ALLEN - - ° ° » 
“THE LITTLE ROAMER.” Do. - - - - - ° 
“HONOUR BRIGHT.” J, L. Hatron” - - é ° i . 7 a 
“THE MERRY MAID.” P. D. GuGLieLmo, (In B flatand C.) Sung by 
Malle Liebhart - . - - . ° ° * ' “ ki > 
NEW MUSIC FOR ORGAN (with Pedal Obbligato). 
“FESTIVAL MARCH,” By ALrrep J. Dyke - ° : é > Ae * 
“MARCHE HEROIQUE,” By J, BrAprorp, Mus. Bac., Oxon. (Dedicated, 
by permission, to Dr Spark, Leeds) - - - - -« -«© =| = 
All Post Free ut Half Price, 


MUSIC—Engraved, Printed, and Published, in the best Styles, at 
unusually low prices, or by mutual arrangement, Send for an Estimate, 


SIMPSON & CO., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street. W. 
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Bt the Opera. 


To Gye and Mapleson, Esquires. 


! 
| 
Prima donna. | Hughand of ditto. 





LAYS FROM COLNEY HATCH.* 
No. 1. 


} 
Come to the canty brag, 
With a smithe and filderick ear, | 
And the gay creosote, 
With its glittering note, | 
Will beam on the wildering meer. | 


Come to the canty brag, 

For the wilden’s voice is leet, 
And the frodderig dole 
Cuts th’ inclement bole 

And wanes to the busky creet. 


Come to the canty brag, 
Or wander the well so gum, } 
While the loud parrokeet 

Puts veltch to her feet, 
And tilfer’s the soft tum-tum. 


Come to the canty brag 

And loom to the Northern sea, 
Where the young Octoroon 
Wags the bitter bassoon, 

And chalks to the toothsome flea. 


Come to the canty brag, 
O miver and smoth and vide, 
For the mealig toxoon 
Jows the frimly monsoon, 
And throngs to the blated hide, | 


* Copyright. 




















igter of vitto. 


Brother of ditto. 








LAYS FROM COLNEY HATCH.* 
No. 2. 
Co MIBEDDBFT, Esq. 


Like several-headed dragons 
(Come the locusts with the 'wig) 
The spider rested moveless 
(Expecting some blue-bottle) 
The peach did spurn the wasp 
(The wasp came to the plum) 
The grape hung down in languor 
(No bee dared stp from flower) 
Though fleas were sur-abundant 
(Dang was himself reviewed) 
That gen’l’man talk’d nonsense 
(Franz and his scythe were aft) 
No ingress was nor egress 
(What’s egress without ingress) 
To out you must get in 

(Tell that to the Marines) 

Yes, but they wont believe you 
(Then say that to the tars) 
They are so many Jacks 

(That gen’l’man was viewed) 

By full siz’d ravenous pike 

(That gen’l’man talked nonsense) 
The viewer “tuk” him in 

(That ‘‘ tuk” belongs to Makepiece) 
The reason why I tuk it. 


Agent of vitto. * Copyright. 











MILAN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

I Vespri Siciliani and La Favorita figure alternately in the bills of 
the Scala. Signora Mariani, Signori Bolis, Aldighieri and Maini are 
the singers in the first opera; Signora Sanz, M. Gayarre, Signori 
Moriami and Barberat, in the second. All give great satisfaction, 
especially M. Gayarre, who has made immense strides this season in 
popular favour. Some persons pronounce his Fernando equal to 
that of Giuglini. The ballet of Rolla still retains its hold upon 
the public, with the graceful Signorina Zucchi in the principal part. 
Sig. Josse’s new opera, La Lega, is being actively rehearsed, and, 
unless something totally unexpected should happen, will have been 
produced before these lines are printed. The next ballet will be La 
Source, which Sig. Marzagora has been sent by the management to 
study in Paris. As La Source is not being played at present, Sig. 








Marzagora was rather puzzled how to obtain a correct idea of the 
various scenes, dresses, decorations, etc. But M. Halanzier most 
kindly came tohis rescue. One evening when there was no per- 
formance at the Grand Opera, the courteous French manager had his 
theatre lighted up, all the scenery set, and all the business gone 
through, for the benefit of the delegate from the Scala. Such an act 
deserves to be recorded. 

Sig. Ponchielli has finished his new opera, Gioconda, and is now 
busily employed in scoring it. There is a chance that it may be 
brought out at the Scala this season. 

A company is being formed, with shares of 5000 francs each, to 
build a new theatre, next the Galleria de Cristoforis, on the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele. The proprietors of the Galleria have taken a 
hundred shares. The architect is to be Sig. Canedi, who designed 
the Teatro Castelli. 
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GASPARO SPONTINI* 


In this age of historical research, and at the very time when a 
whole legion of special writers are occupied in scrutinizing and 
ransacking the works and lives of the great masters of music, it 
is, to say the least, singular that no one in France should have 
taken upon himself the agreeable task of writing an exhaustive 
essay on one of our most illustrious contemporary musicians, the 
composer of La Vestale and Fernand Cortez. ‘this indifference 
on our part is the more inexplicable as, despite his foreign extrac- 
tion, Spontini is essentially a French master, just as was Gluck, 
whose edifice he completed, and with far greater right than 
Rossini and Meyerbeer, whom ke preceded, and to whom, so to 
speak, he served asamodel. Suppress La Vestale and Fernand Cor- 
tez in musical history, and you suppress simultaneously the whole 
of our contemporary dramatic music. We should, doubtless, have 
had Jl Barbiere, with all the operatic blowth of Boicldieu, Hérold, 
and Auber, a gift which we certainly do not disdain, but should 
we have ever known Guillaume Tell and Les Huguenots? The 
reply is, at least, problematical. Spontini’s style is the hyphen 
which connects the eighteenth with the nineteenth century. If 
Gluck, to quote a well-known expression, preferred the Muses to 
the Sirens, we may assert that it was Spontini who first recon- 
ciled the Italian Siren to the French Muse. ‘This was a consider- 
able feat, comprehending, we repeat, all the grand dramatic music 
of the present day. Yet, notwithstanding the important part he 
played, Spontini is still without a biographer. After mentioning 
the notice by M. Raoul Rochette, and that by Louis de Loménie, 
together with two or three short German and Italian articles, we 
have named everything written concerning the eminent artist of 
whom we are speaking. Is not this really a very small monument 
for so great a master ? ; 

While awaiting the time when this gap in our musical history 
shall be filled up, we now publish the translation of a short notice 
inserted in J/ Diritto, of Rome, and written in consequence of the 
immense sensation recently obtained by some fragments, per- 
formed by the Societd Musicale of that city, from La Vestale. 
This sketch in conjunction with M. de Lajarte’s articles on the 
above opera and Fernand Cortez, and those of Richard Wagner 
on the performance of the former work at Dresden, will form a 
sort of preface to the complete biography of Spontini, which the 
Ménestrel, with the aid of original and unpublished documents 
placed at its disposal by the composer’s venerable widow, is pre- 
paring. Vv. W. 


There seem to be signs that the name of Gasparo Spontini, un- 
justly consigned to oblivion for nearly half a century by the 
Italians, is again rising up in their recollection, and it is to the 
Societa Musicale di Roma that the credit is due of having once 
more directed public attention to this great composer’s immortal 
works, since it was that body which hit upon the happy idea of 
resuscitating, for the delectation of the inhabitants of the Eternal 
City, the sublime strains of Za Vestale. By this act the Society 
is truly entitled to the gratitude of artists. 

Spontini’s musical works are numerous and varied, and, as the 
flashes of genius, even the least felicitious, always offer some- 
thing worthy of being studied, we think it will not be out of 
place to supplement a few biographical particulars with a succinct 
review of the works which obtained for him abroadso much glory 
and honour, in order that all may be rendered acquainted with 
his laborious fecundity so long obscured by envious silence. 

Spontini was born at Majolati, near Jesi, on the 14th November, 
1774. His parents were poor, and he affords a new example of 
what may be effected by natural aptitude and determination. 
He was one of those who may be said to have sprung from 
nothing, and was yet worthy, in all respects, both by his genius 
and his heart, of being ranked among the most illustrious. His 
father intended that Gasparo, like his other sons, should be brought 
up for the church, and entered him at the Jesi Seminary, where 
the boy’s uncle was curé. But, though the young student was 
quick at learning, he displayed little liking for his studies, pre- 
ferring to theological questions the sound of bells, and the notes 
of the organ and of the piano. He soon played with much skill 
on the last named instrument, and thus manifested at a very 





* From Le Ménestrel. 





early age his invincible natural inclination. His parents were 
consequently obliged to consent that he should go to Naples and 
attend the Conservatory, where he studied to such advantage 
that he soon composed cantatas, oratorios, and other sacred com- 
positions, for which he obtained high praise. 

Having subsequently seen, also, sundry musical interludes 
from his pen received with favour in the same theatres where 
Cimarosa and Paisiello enjoyed the greatest popularity, he left 
the Conservatory secretly and fled to Rome, where he produced a 
buffo fragment entitled 7 Puntigli delle Donne (Women’s Preten- 
sions). It was successful and acquired for him the friendship of 
Cimarosa and Marcello. It likewise paved the way for his re- 
admission into the Conservatory, where the Past was forgiven. 
Then commenced the series of his struggles and his triumphs. 
He wrote L’Eroismo ridicolo, and brought out at Rome, where 
he was again joyously welcomed, JI finto Pittore. At Florence 
he brought out, in 1798, L’Isola disabitata, Jl Teseo riconosciuto, 
and Chi pit guarda meno vede, and, at Venice, Adelina Senese. 
He was every where welcomed in the most flattering manner. Re- 
turning to Naples, he produced, in the following year, L’Amore 
Segreto, La Fuga in Maschera, and La Finta Filosofa, works 
which, according to Professor Marx, contain bouffe par- 
lante passages as graceful as anything in Cimarosa or the best 
buffo opera by Rossini. Shortly afterwards he produced, at 
Palermo, in 1800, two other works, J Quadri parlanti, and 
Sofronia ed Olindo, which the public received with great favour ; 
and lastly, at Rome, Gli Amanti in Cimento (The Embarrassed 
Lovers), a work which seems to have been suggested by a strange 
youthful adventure, He now secretly quitted Sicily, where the 
Bourbon Court, who wanted to have him with them, had sought 
a refuge against the political disturbances of the day. Invited 
once moreto Venice, he submitted for the first time to public judg- 
ment La Principessa d’Amalfi and Le Metamorfosi di Pasquale, 
which proved genuine triumphs. Spontini’s reputation was 
now established, and his name ranked incontestably among those 
of the most valiant votaries of Euterpe, when, in 1803, he left 
Italy for Paris, then the real centre of civilization in Europe. 
There he was not long in perceiving that the melodious music of 
his native country, so well adapted for expressing delicate and 
tender feelings, was incapable of pourtraying outbursts of 
popular passion, though music ought properly to be the language 
of all human sentiments, and to express all their alternations, 
either of energy or tenderness. He saw the necessity of giving 
it a new turn, so as to bend it to the tumultuously agitated emo- 
tions of men’s minds animated by martial passions. He studied 
with profit Gluck’s operas, so profound and full of an energy 
conformable to the spirit of the time. He succeeded wonderfully 
in blending together what he thought best in both schools, thus 
originating the musical revolution which confirmed the superiority 
of Italy in the art. He in no wise diminished the simplicity of 
the composition, but he gave additional movement and warmth 
to the orchestral parts. He increased the number of instru- 
ments, particularly the wind instruments; he invented 
new combinations and designs; and, like Alfieri, who, — 
finding literature plunged in pastoral Arcadian effusions, 
and permeated by the effeminacy of Metastasio, re- 
tempered it in boldness and virility of form, thus restoring it to 
its noble and elevated aims, Spontini, by his genius, extended the 
laws of harmony, which he rendered more vigorous and more 
powerful, without causing it to lose any of its tenderness. He 
made himself first known in Paris by La finta Filosofa, L’ Excelsa 
gara, and Tutto il Mondo ha Torto, following them up by the 
French drama, Julie ou le Pot de Fleurs, the success of which en- 
couraged him to bring out soon afterwards La petite Maison 
and L’Orpheline. Napoleon had already conceived a feeling of 
high esteem for the young composer, and wished him to cele- 
brate and sing his triumphs, Spontini composed, therefore, a 
‘riumphal Hymn, which he dedicated to the conqueror of 
Austerlitz, and produced the opera of Milton. But the work 
which procured him the greatest amount of glory, and on the pro- 
duction of which he was unanimously proclaimed a grand maestro, 
was La Vestale, first performed, in Paris, in December, 1807, and 
enthusiastically received by the public, who recognized in it the 
stamp of an ardent imagination and powerful originality. 
Scarcely had Napoleon heard it—at a podlinaianry performance 
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given by his order at the Tuileries—than he predicted for it 
an immense success, ‘The prediction turned out true, since 
the work was performed a great many nights successively— 
not less than three hundred, as we are informed by Jouy, the 
author of the libretto. It was then produced at Naples and 
Berlin, It procured for — the decennial prize, awarded for 
the finest lyric drama.* By the Emperor’s command, Spontini 
wrote immediately afterwards Fernand Cortez, another work full 
of great qualities and happy innovations, and, according to con- 
noisseurs, equal in merit to the La Vestale, In 1812, Napoleon's 
conquerors entered Paris to the strains of the marches from that 
opera and Cortez. His fecundity never tiring, Spontini then 
wrote Le Roi de la Paiz, Les Dieux rivaux, and Olympie. The 
last was a work of great value, but the public fancied they saw 
in it certain political allusions, and these conjured up for the 
composer a host of bitter enemies. : 

A few months previous to the production of this opera, Spon- 
tini made up his mind to accept the offers of William III., King 
of Prussia, who created him Musical-Director-General and first 
maestro of his chapel. In Berlin Spontini produced—both with 
German books—Nurmahal and Alcidor, which he followed up by 
Agnes von Hohenstaufen, 

Spontini was received with open arms and honoured at Munich, 
where La Vestale was performed. He was the object of unusual 
marks of respect on the part of the University of Halle, where he 
composed a celebrated Cantata on the occasion of a grand musical 
festival. He next proceeded to London, for the Queen’s coronation, 
and then settled in Paris, where he had been made a member of 
the Institute of France, which voted him a bronze medal bearing 
the words: “ Gaspard-Louis-Pacifico Spontini, reconquis par 
U'Institut a la France.” 

Ultimately, the great composer, after having long suffered from 
bad health, went back to his native place, where he died in the 
morth of January, 1851, sincerely regretted by his fellow-citizens, 
who will always entertain for him sentiments of affection and 
gratitude, since his glory is not all due to his genius. Part of 
it must be credited to his philanthropic heart, as is proved abun- 
dantly by his many acts of: kindness and charity. It was to his 
native place that he dedicated all his wealth for the erection 
and support of an Hospital for Incurables. He established there, 
also, a school for Poor Girls, and bequeathed a perpetual presen- 
tation to the Jesi Seminary for two poor youths of Majolati. 
Nor was the good fortune of the inhabitants of this little district, 
with its population of two thousand souls, restricted to having so 
unexpected a legacy left them, for the Countess Spontini (Céleste 
Erard), who had a life-interest in the personal estate, kindly 
waived her right, so that the legatees might at once profit by the 
generosity of her adored husband. 

While Italy remained indifferent at the sad news of the com- 
poser’s death, the King of Prussia, Wilhelm IV., wrote without 
delay, expressing his sorrow to the widow. In an autograph 
letter, he deplores the loss of this illustrious man, whose glory was 
founded upon great and sublime creations. 

In Paris, the bust of Spontini has been placed in the first rank 
with those of the most illustrious masters adorning the facade of 
the Opera, where it stands between Mozart and Meyerbeer. ‘Thus 
have others stigmatised the culpable manner in which we ourselves 
have forgotten the fame of this great Italian. 

Giovanni Battista Pergolese and Spontini, illustrious sons of 
the Marches, still await some mark of respect from their fellow- 
countrymen. 

By recalling to life La Vestale, the Societ& Musicale di Roma 
wished to do homage to the memory of Spontini, and, for this 
act, it has a right to the most sincere and unanimous praise. It 
would be rendering another signal service to art were it also to 
reproduce that other masterpiece, Fernand Cortez. Lorin. 

Brunn.—Verdi’s Requiem has been performed here very success- 
fully, under the direction of Herr Kitzler. 





.* This prize, which should have been 10,000 francs, was never 
given to any competitor whatever. 

t The run of Olympie was interrupted by the assassination of the 
Due de Berri, This opera proved a great success in Germany (note 
by Mdme Spontini). ‘The contract with Prussia was signed before 
the production of Olympie. 





RIGHT OF REPRESENTATION. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Dear Sir,—Can you spare room for afew particulars, which I 
omitted in my letter last week ? 

The penalty was demanded under the statutes 3 and 4 William 
IV. cap. 15, secs. 1 and 2, which protect the proprietor of the right 
of representation of an opera or “‘any part thereof,” in any “ place 
of dramatic entertainment.” The 5th and 6th Victoria cap. 45, secs. 
20 and 21, extend the protection to any ‘‘ musical composition.” 
The Raglan Music Hall, although not a licensed ‘‘ place of dramatic 
entertainment,” was proved to have been rendered such for the time 
being by the nature of the performance on the night in question. 
Can a miscellaneous concert in an ordinary concert-room possibly 
come under this head ? 

Up to the present time I have heard nothing more from Mr Wall, 
so that I am unable to say how the case will end.—Yours faithfully, 

Bideford, Devon, January 19th. T. BAcKHOUSE. 


Old London and New. 


By Jos1Au BrrtwHIsTLe (AGED 189). 





Oh! well do I remember, when 
A little boy was I, 

Div London was a pleasant place, 
And near the sweet country. 

Now Lonpow is so much o’ergrown, 
It takes full half a day 

To get where leaves are on the trees, 
And birds are on the spray. 


Sr Grixs’s is a blackguard place ! 
But once was meadow land ; 

And now, the street that hides the THamEs 
No longer is the Srranb. 

Sprinc GARDENS are no gardens now ; 
Lone Acre is a mile ; 

The Haymarket no market is, 
Except for people vile. 

Mount PiEasant is not pleasant sure, 
And Sarrroy Hix's not nice, 

And CLERKENWELL’s no more a well, 
A sink-hole, ’tis, of vice. 

From CornuILv all the corn is gone, 
Tho’ its Magazine you meet, 

And LupGare has no gate at all, 
And FLEET Street has no fleet. 


At Lixcotn’s Ixy no fields you see, 
At Hotzorn no old burne ; 

And TorrennAm Roav’s no more a road 
Bedecked with bush and fern. 

The New Roap now has grown quite old, 
No place remains the same, 

Dip London is transmogrified— 
It is a grievous shame ! 

In my time we'd no Monpay Pors, 
No Music HA.ts then throve ; 

But we'd sweet HANDEL, rest his soul! 
He’s sure in heaven above! 

We'd no Lecocas, no OFFENBACHS, 
To sully music’s page ; 

But we'd our PurceLLs and our ARNES 
To glorify their age. 

D’ye think that Tagner could have gained 
A reputation then ?— 

But, Lord! how silly ’tis of me 
To name him with such men. 

No Sxatinc Rink—no Penny Garr— 
No stupid SPELLING BEE; 

And last of all, I bless my stars 
We had no Disraett! 


Josiah Birtwhistle (aged 189). 











Diissetporr.—Herr Theodor Ratzenberger gave, a short time 
since, a Chopin Evening. The programme comprised, among other 
pieces, the Trio, Op. 8; the Duet-Sonata, 2 65; three Polish 
Songs, from Op. 74; and the Rondo for Two ianofortes, Op. 73. 
The idea of a Chopin Evening met with general approval, and will 
probably soon be put into execution again. 
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“FLAMINGO” versus AUGUST MANNS. 
(To the Editor of the “* Musical World.’”) 

Srr,—In reply to Mr Manns’ attack upon my article headed 
‘‘ Musical Meanderings,” in your issue of January Ist, I reply, with 
Ovid :— 

“Nulla venenato littera mista joco est ;”"— 

and that I retract no single iota of my expressed conviction, but 
rather emphatically reiterate it. It is not my intention to dissect 
the matter of this effusion, to whose author may be applied the re- 
mark made by Tacitus of Mucianus :—‘‘ He has an art of showing 
the fair side of whatever he speaks or acts.” For were I to do 
simple justice to its extraordinary detail, I should have to be more 
obnoxious than my sincere recognition of Mr Manns’ musical ability 
leads me to wish. I will merely show the spirit which prompted it 
(the spirit being the less unimportant part of a matter—in reality, 
too trivial for discussion); for, when a man holds a position of re- 
sponsibility, it is the spirit with which he discharges those responsi- 
bilities that tells for good or for ill; a spirit which, in the case in 
point, has certainly led Mr Manns to the disregard of that caution 
alluded to by Bacon, when he says: ‘‘ We call that caution when a 
man prudently keeps from meddling in matters to which he is un- 
equal.” Aman may be able to wield the bdton with such eccentricity 
that none will be able therefrom to deduce how far his success is the 
result of fortunate chance, who, the moment he assumes the pen, 
will, by his ignorance of those laws of thought that are the founda- 
tion of theoretical knowledge, unwittingly drop his mask, and show 
himself as he is. 

Mr Manns would have us regard him as the disinterested champion 
of ‘almost all the conductors and prominent orchestral instrumen- 
talists of the universe,” as well as of ‘‘the honestly acquired repu- 
tation of numberless prominent musicians of the day” and ‘the 
revered memories of Mendelssohn and Berlioz and many other im- 
mortal masters of the bdton.” Were these laudable sentiments 
truly those of Mr Manns, he would have been justified in bringing 
forward his unasked-for opinions. Unfortunately for him, his 
ignorance of one of those mental laws above alluded to— 
originated by the Stagirite, and so aptly termed by Sir W. Hamilton 
“the law of redintegration”—more especially of its section, 
to dvveyyuc—has led him to prove their mere assumption. 

This law may be briefly explained. Thoughts are suggested by 
each other, according to their relative importance, the mind escaping 
to the subject of greater interest to the thinker at the first opportunity, 
and lingering thereon. One, therefore, who started his subject in a 
given frame of mind, and shortly diverged into another, would show 
indications of his true sentiments in the second (i.e., should his 
knowledge of this law not lead him to subterfuge—the absence of 
which knowledge is shown in Mr. Mann’s letter by his second, and 
Jinal “humour,” showing him in a less advantageous light. ) 

Now, barely a paragraph has been written, as champion of the 
oppressed, before a strange phraseology commences. We are puzzled 
by a mixture of ‘‘shops, brand-new clothes,” “tailors,” and some 
mysterious allusion to the purchase by some one of a spiritual 
“brush,” that is to possess the power of reaching nothing less sub- 
stantial than ‘‘the revered memories of Mendelssohn, Berlioz, &c.” 
(a musical pantomime, in fact). As soon as Mr. Manns has become 
homme d'affaires, and has dropped the champion’s shield, he is very 
much at his ease, and seems thoroughly to enjoy inserting an adver- 
tisement “‘free” of that ‘ charge” that has evidently haunted him 
throughout. He concludes by telling us that his wonderful panto- 
mimic ‘‘brush” can be obtained at the Crystal Palace Concerts— 
which are now, if not “free of charge,” certainly “ reduced in price.” 
Surely, part of Mr. Manns’ education must have taught him that 
system of trading which attracts purchasers of one class of goods by 
the allurement of some other, “free of charge”! for, seemingly fear- 
ing he has not promised enough in the “brush,” he adds in his 
Postscript, that some ‘‘ remarkably fine specimens of the ‘ expres- 
sions intended by the composers,’ ” will be had from certain members 
of his orchestra “and Co.,” “at the same prices.” We can but 


admire the unsophiscation that imagines every man’s mind to be on 
a level with his own, though we should hardly have expected it from 
one who, like Mr. Manns, has been among us so long, 

Now that I have left Mr Manns, the merchant at the head of his 
‘Co,,” I will conclude, merely remarking upon that point, where he 
insists that ‘‘a good conductor should use all his skill and the 
authority of his position for obtaining from the three or four score 
members of his band a careful reproduction of the ideal impressions 
which he has engendered in himself through his minute and 
reverential studies of the respective scores,” instead of ‘‘ encourag- 
ing the members of his orchestra to follow the bent of their own 
inspiration” (which, by the way, I alluded to as desirable only when 
a solo had to be produced in an orchestral performance). 

If one of Mr Manns’ eminent compatriots—those men of wide learn- 
ing, mostly composers of renown, who alone are elected to positions of 
honour in Germany—at the head of that brilliant assemblage of 
instrumentalists he has the good fortune to lead, I should take no 
exception were he to inculcate absolutism, for his ‘‘minute and 
reverential studies of the scores” would be sufficient foundation for 
his utter supremacy. But these are just the men who most appre- 
ciate and bring to the fore any individuality in their artist- 
regiments, who work, in fact, in the cause of art rather than for 
their own aggrandisement. With a want of scientific depth (for 
which no amount of natural knack can compensate), this tyranny 
would be intolerable, unless, indeed, a man were elected conductor 
by an examination that would prove him superior to the chief 
members of his orchestra, which otherwise is to be doubted. When, 
on his self-defence, Mr Manns would do well to remember, that 
when a body of musicians of talent and long ensemble practice, 
execute a great work, its perfection does not altogether reflect upon 
the conductor ; for there was once a certain orchestra in London that 
found it better tacitly to ignore their leader and keep together as 
best they could, and the effect was not so bad as might have 
been expected! Let us not, however, be led by the mention of the 
great German maestri to be discontented ; for it is to their oceupa- 
tion of the available posts in his native country that we owe Mr 
Manns’ position in this, and he has certainly contributed to the 
maintenance of a certain standard of orchestral execution in a most 
praiseworthy manner. 

Apologising for the occupation of more space than I intended to 
ask, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Flamingo. 

[Our own opinion is that an orchestra without a conductor is 
an orchestra decapitated, and that to compare the orchestral per- 
formances on Muswell Hill with those on the heights of Penge 
would be equivalent to comparing Mr Weist Hill as a conductor 
with Sir Michael Costa--which comparison a musician so unas- 
suming and modest as Mr Weist Hill would be the first to 
repudiate.—Dighlep Peters. ] 





AB Fegend. 


And bends and rends 
The scores and roars 
And squeaks and barks 


There is a man 
Of little span 
Who struts and ruts 


And stamps and swears 
And glares and stares 
And kicks and ricks 
His cicatrix 

And tears and throws 


At all times to 
The biggest sharks 
And does his best 
To have no rest 
And if he ev- 





-er does I’m blest 

If I don’t start 

A water- cart 

To wash the art 

Of such a pest. 
Dramuziundo, 


His tiny toes 

About his nose 

And others’ clo’es 

And bangs and whangs 
And rolls and bowls 











Frorence.—A new opera, La Catalana, by Sig. Branca, is 
announced at the Pergola. 

Sr PererspurcH.—A new opera, Sardanapalus, by a Russian 
a ag M. Famistine, has been successfully produced at the Maria 

reatre, 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. | 

(From the New York “ Touchstone” —No. 10, Vol. 1.) 

This great artist, whose genius has illumined every land, and who | 
stands unrivalled before the world at the present moment, was born | 
in St Servan, Brittany, France, m the year 1840. Almost from her 
cradle she evinced a love and an aptitude for music ; for when she 


was but four and a half years old she performed a fantasia on airs | 
from Don Giovanni, at a charity concert, with such precision and | 


judgment that all who heard her at once set her down as a prodigy. 
Shortly after this display of her powers, her parents removed to 
Paris, and placed her under the famous Kalkbrenner, whose idol 
she was, until the breaking out of the Revolution of 1848, when her 
family proceeded direct to London, where she was immediately 
placed in charge of Thalberg, whose favourite pupil she was for a 


long period. At eight years of age she played before Her Majesty, | 
Queen Victoria; and at thirteen, made ker formal début, in the | 
difficult works of Hummel and other great composers, at Her | 


Majesty’s Theatre, when she won the admiration of the most accom- 
plished critics, About a year afterwards she appeared as a classical 
performer at one of the New Philharmonic concerts, under the 


direction of Lindpainter, when her position asa great pianist became | 
Owing to her genius, and that of Joachim and | 


at once assured. 
Piatti, the Monday Popular Concerts at St James’s Hall became a 
gigantic success ; and so she grew up the idol of the English people, 
who still regard her as the most unrivalled of pianists and the 
greatest interpreter of Beethoven living. When approaching the 
zenith of her glory, Madame Goddard made a tour of the continent, 


where she swept all Germany, and took the eminent critic, Rellstab | 


—one of Beethoven’s bosom friends—by storm, in consequence of 
having played from memory that master’s grand sonata, opus 106. 
Returning to London, laden with honours, she resumed the position 
that belonged to her of right, captivating the critics, the public, 
and the press, until there was not one other height to climb, and 
occupying an eminence in relation to her instrument never perhaps 
reached by any other artist. 

About three years ago this wondrous creature sailed direct from 
London for Melbourne, Australia, where, in the course of four 
months and a half, she realized a large sum, frequently playing to 
three thousand dollar houses. Here, as in England, she became the 
idol of the public, and could not move abroad even without evoking 
the utmost enthusiasm. From this point she sailed for Sydney, sub- 
sequently visiting Brisbane, Adelaide, and all the principal cities, 
where she was féted by the authorities, and was frequently the 
guest of His Excellency, the Governor-General. In this colony, 
——- her brief stay, she cleared between fifty and sixty thousand 
aolars, 

She now embarked, with a company which she engaged, for India; 
and, after a prosperous voyage, landed at Ceylon, where she was 
near falling a victim to the climate. After a single concert, where 
the tickets brought a fabulous price, her physicians advised her to 
hasten to Madras, where, on her arrival, she was received by the 
Governor and the élite of the city, —His Excellency placing his grand 
banqueting-hall at her disposal, in which she gave six concerts, each 
of which was before an audience of two thousand persons. Hence 
she proceeded to Bengalore, where a similar enthusiastic reception 
awaited her, and where she gave three grand performances. After 
this she visited Bombay, where she gave six concerts, that were 
largely patronized by rich Parsees and the English residents, and 
where she was received by the Governor's sister--His Excellency 
being absent at the time. From this she proceeded to Calcutta. In 
reference to her arrival at this latter point, the Calcutta Englishman 
observes :—‘‘ But the great good fortune of the sister Presidency is 
Arabella Goddard. On Tuesday afternoon she gave her first recital, 
and, to do the Bombay people justice, they showed, both by numbers 
and applause, that they know how to appreciate a real artist when 
that rarest of avatars descends on India. We look forward to her 
visit to Calcutta as a much more important event than the arrival of 
any crowned head,” 





Here she gave eight magnificent concerts, and received a benefit 
one, tendered by the amateurs, who flocked about her all through 
India. It being the season ‘of balls and /féles, she was whirled 
through a maze of the most sumptuous entertainments, until at last 


| she tore herself away from them, and proceeded, by the Straits of 


Malacca to Hong-Kong, China, where she gave five concerts. Then 
she visited Shanghai, in which the Philharmonic craved the honour 
of appearing with her at the Lyceum Theatre, where she gave six 
concerts to an American, French, and English audience, at ticketé 
three dollars, gold. From this she returned to Hong Kong, where 
she gave one more performance. After this she sailed for Manilla, 
the Philippines, where she gave three performances ; and thence to 
Singapore, in the Malay Peninsula, where she gave the same 
number. Thence she voyaged to Batavia, in the Island of Java, 
where she gave four performances, under the patronage of the 
Governor, while she was the guest of His Excellency at his summer 
palace, Buitenzorg, in the mountains. Before leaving Batavia the 
residents gave her a grand concert that was remunerative in the 
extreme. But this latter may be said of all the performances of 
which she was the great central star. Throughout the whole of 
India and the neighbouring countries, princes and potentates vied in 
doing her homage, while the élite of every city conspired to make her 
sojourn among them worthy the splendour of her attainments. 

From Batavia she returned to Australia through the Torres Straits. 
When near Townsville she was wrecked, and was constrained to 
spend twelve hours in an open boat. Fortunately, her money and 
jewels were saved to within a few hundred dollars. From Australia 
she went to New Zealand, where, in the space of two months, she 
realized between thirty and forty thousand dollars. From this she 
sailed for San Francisco, where she gave seven concerts, and resided 
for as many months on a beautiful property she had purchased. She 
visited South California also with her usual brilliant success. 

Madame Goddard who is now in her thirty-fifth year, is one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished of women. She speaks five 
languages fluently, and is otherwise finely educated. She owns 
property in California, Australia, London, and Boulogne. She is 
estimated to be worth between three and four hundred thousand 
dollars. On her arrival here from California, she entered into a 
three months’ contract with Mr Max Strakosch, for fifteen 
thousand dollars in gold. This contract expires on the third of next 
month, when the great pianist will likely form a company and make 
a tour of this country and of Canada ; after which she will return to 
England, where the press has been calling aloud for her. When she 
arrives in London she intends publishing a book of her travels, 
which she has now nearly completed. We should like to get a peep 
at one or two of the closing chapters, as, no doubt, they throw 
some light upon managerial mysteries and criticisms in New York. * 

[So should we. A. S. SILENT.] 

aecahecners 
SALVINI AT FLORENCE. 
(From a Correspondent, ) 

It may interest many of your readers, who paid such deserved 
homage to the genius of this great artist, to read of his simple, 
unostentatious life in Florence, where he is honoured and re- 
spected by all. In a comfortable villa, built after his own plans, 
much in the English style, he is to be found with his fair young wife 
—a picture of domestic home-happiness. He is studying now, with 
earnest interest, the part of Macbeth, which he purposes to make his 
cheval de bataille next season in England. The 2Ist of last month 
was his féte day, when a chosen few were invited guests. Amongst 
others present were the President of the Pergola, and the ‘‘ Mignon” 
who is shortly to appear in that theatre—a lovely young girl, by 
name, Emilia Chiomi. Salvini has, con amore, ixstructed her in 
dramatic action, and assures me she will achieve a great name. He 
himself possesses a deep bass voice. 








[* If the second, third, fourth, fifth. and sixth paragraphs of this article are 
no more exact than the first, future historians are unlikely to take them as 
guides.—Ep. ] 
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PARIS SCRAPS. 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 


The late severe weather was very prejudicial to the interests of 
managers. ‘Thank goodness, the snow and ice have once more 
disappeared, and the public are again beginning to find their way 
to the theatres. 

With regard to novelties at the Grand Opera, as my budget of 
news is summed up in the oft-told fact that Jeanne d’Arc and 
Sylvia are still in rehearsal, and that, pending their production, 
Les Huguenots, La Juive, Faust, La Favorite, and Don Juan, are the 
attractions offered by M. Halanzier to his patrons, I may mention 
that the secession of M. Faure still continues to form a principal 
topic of conversation. Writing upon the subject, M. Arthur 
Pougin, the well-known critic, observes: 

“‘ Any one would say that Paris is more troubled at the approach- 
ing departure of its favourite baritone than at the Ministerial crisis, 
or the turn which will be taken by the approaching Senatorial elec- 
tions. For some days Paris has been nervous. Paris is irritable, 
worried, melancholy, and a prey to an indescribable feeling of vexa- 
tion. Why is this? Because M. Faure, the king of baritones—past, 
present, and to come—not considering, doubtlessly, that 90,000 francs 
of emoluments (I will not say : salary, because that would humiliate 
him) and three months’ leave of absence every year are sufficient 
return for his talent and his voice, is, like so many others, about to 
get himself taken in tow by a clever Barnum, who guarantees him a 
much higher rate of remuneration. Yet, so it is. M. Faure is about 
to leave us; M. Faure quits the Opera; M. Faure, ungrateful, like 
all singers, abandons a public who have spoilt hima little too much ; 

*M’sicu Faur’ va-t-en tournée, 
Mironton, ton, ton, 
Mirontaine, 
M’sieu Faur’ va-t-en tournée, 
Ne sait quand reviendra,’ 

‘‘What then? Does anybody believe that, for so little, the world 
will totter on its base? Does anybody even believe that the Opera 
will be ruined by the flight of an artist, whose talent cannot be 
denied, but who, after all, is not more indispensable than many 
others? Do not believe anything of the kind, my worthy friends. 
The Opera, to confine myself to that establishment, has experienced 
many other losses since it has been in existence, and it has supported 
them without giving way. It has lost Nourrit ; it has lost Mdlle 
Falcon, and Duprez, and Barroilhet, and Mad. Stoltz, and——how 
many more besides? But it has kept up all the same. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good, Perhaps, when it no 
longer possesses, in the person of a too much petted singer, an infal- 
lible means of making large receipts, the Opera will seek some other 
method of attracting the public. It will, perhaps, resolve on varying 
a little its repertory, either with novelties or revivals, and on pre- 
senting us with works which we do not know. It will, no doubt, 
play Hamlet a little less, and also Don Juan ; but who can say that 
it will not give us back one or other of the old masterpieces, which 
ought never to disappear entirely from the bills of our first lyric 
theatre, but which have for so long been forgotten and neglected ? 
Such are, for instance, Didon, by Piccinni; Armide, by Gluck ; 
Fernand Cortez, by Spontini; or Gdipe a Colone, by Sacchini. 
Upon my word, if the departure of M. Faure is destined to be fol- 
lowed by such a result, I confess I shall not have the courage to 
regret it too deeply. But let me not go too far, for people might 
en@by treating me as an iconoclast.” 

Before bidding farewell to M. Faure, I will relate an anecdote 
told of him in the Ménestrel by M. H. Moreno, One morning 
the celebrated baritone, having to appear in Guillaume Tell, paid 
a visit to Rossiniat Passy. “1 want you,” he said, “ to add a few 
notes to crown the sublime cantabile : 


‘Sois immobile et vers la terre 

Incline un genou suppliant.’ 
Speaking as a singer, I fancy there is something wanting--the 
last cry of the soul, so to say.”-—‘‘You are right,” replied the 
grand macstro, after a moment's reflection. With these words, he 
took the score and wrote in the margin the required addition. 
After wishing Rossini good-bye, Faure hastened triumphantly 
to attend the rehearsal at the Opera. Georges Hainl was then 
conductor. Without mentioning a word about his visit, Faure 
went through the cantabile, finishing it off by the ‘last cry of the 
soul” with which Rossini had supplied him. ‘There was a general 
stupefaction, At length it was decided by those present that 





they would request Faure to omit the new final notes, as con- 
trary to tradition, and to the style of the work. ‘ What!” cried 
Faure, “are you going to attack me again, as you once attacked 
me simply for having raised an octave the last three notes in the 
second couplet of Don Juan’s Serenade, though I religiously pre- 
served them in the first couplet just as they were written by 
Mozart?” —* But the step you are now taking is still graver,” 
rejoined Hainl. ‘ You are adding to Rossini’s music ; and allow 
me to say that the notes you add are quite out of keeping with 
the style of the music. ‘The composer would never have written 
them.”—* Are you quite sure of that ’” inquired Faure, “It is 
our unanimous opinion,” answered all the heads of the different 
departments. ‘ Apologise, gentlemen, apologise!” exclaimed 
Faure; “for the touch of genius which you have failed to appre- 
ciate is simply written and signed by the hand of the composer 
himself,” So saying, he opened the score, and displayed to 
their astonished gaze the new cadenza added by Rossini. 

The Opéra-Comique has lost its conductor, Adolphe Deloffre, 
who has just died after an illness of some months. ‘The deceased 
was formerly a distinguished violinist. At one time he used to 
give an annual concert, in which he was assisted by his wife, a 
skilful pianist, and M. Pilet, a violoncellist at the Grand Opera. 
After having spent some years in England, where he first appeared 
as a conductor, he was engaged in 1853 to fulfil the same duties 
at the Théatre-Lyrique, whence, fifteen years ago, he passed to 
the Opéra-Comique, Besides being a violinist and conductor, 
Adolphe Deloffre was a composer of merit, and it is not long 
since that he wrote two quartets which carried off the prizes 
offered by the Society of Musical Composers. He has been 
succeeded as conductor by M. Constantin, of the Renaissance. 

The first five-and-twenty performances at the Renaissance of M. 
C. Lecocq’s new opera La petite Mariée, have brought in more 
than 103,500 franes, the largest sum ever realized at this house in 
the same space of time. La petite Mariée will be produced at 
the Théatre des Fantaisies-Parisiennes, Brussels, on the 25th 
February. 

The amount already collected for the Auber Monument is 
23,000 francs. After deducting 6,300 francs, paid to the City of 
Paris for a plot of ground abutting on the Grand Avenue in Pére- 
Lachaise, and a small sum for miscellaneous expenses, there 
remains in hand a clear surplus of 16,000 francs for carrying out 
the Monument, which M. Lefuel, of the Institute, bas undertaken 
shall be ready for inauguration next July, on the anniversary of 
the composer's funeral. ‘The last subscription list published con- 
tains among other names those of Mdlle Chapuy, Mdlle 
Chevalier, Alexandre Dumas, the Duc de Chartres, and the 
Comte de Paris. 


—_) —— 


Richard Wagner. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


It is no longer any thing unusual to see the Poet-Composer, 
who is, also, a marvellously good theatrical architect, machinist, 
and costumier, at work upon the stage, but now Bauernfeld has 
introduced him bodily into a piece. The following notice has 
appeared of Bauernfeld’s two-act comedy, Die Reiche Erbin, pro- 
duced on the 13th inst., at the Stadttheater, Vienna :— 


‘*In the somewhat spacious framework we behold, nominally as a 
necessary figure, but really as the central personage of the picture, 
a musician, Richard Faust, who calls Schubert a street Salisih-oinger 
and Mozart a hurdy-gurdy-man from Salzburg ; who sets the Universe 
to music ; and, generally, utters all sorts of rubbish about music. 
Everyone knows for whom this Richard Faust is intended. The 
whole thing, as conceived by Bauernfeld, and endowed with colour 
and life by Tewele, is so innocent, so good-natured and almost so 
conciliatory, that even the most inveterate Wagnerist, supposing he 
possesses any wit, must be amused by it. Some few hisses, mingled 
with the thunders of applause, appeared quite ashamed of themselves, 
and as though they would fain hide from the general hilarity. 
Tewele employed his best humour in the service of ‘ everlasting 
eternal mloay.” The scene at the grand piano—which Tewele 
managed very agreeably—had to be repeated. Several recalls after 
each act. There can be no doubt that, in the present phase of the 
Tagner question, this pleasing little satire will draw for a long 
time.—Die bunte Mappe. - 
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Hallads 
of the 


ayy + ary 
Wusical World. 
(By our Special Cockney.) 
No. 2. 
VUN BEWLOW HINTERVIEWED. 


Vin Bewlow was a pyanist 
(A pyanist was ’e), 

Who, lookin’ hout hacross the main, 
Hespied Hamerikee. 


‘‘Vy that's the land,” ses Bewlow 
then, 
“Veer Rubinstein got rich ; 
By Vagner, vont I go also 


For greenbacks, dols, and sich, 


In coarse I honly loves my hart, 
For rhino hi don’t eare ; 
But then no pyanist, yer know, 


Gets wery fat on hair.” 


So this Vun Bewlow he set out 
Hall for Hamerikee, 

And boldly, hunder sail or steam, 
‘E rock'd hupon the sea. 


Hit vasn’t long afore the ship 
Got safe to Yankee land, 

Ven lots 0’ chaps to Bewlow comes 
An’ shakes *im by the ’and. 


They takes ‘im to a jolly pub. 
(Too grand for you an’ hi), 
And then, “ Van Bewlow’s come, I 
guess,” 


Vos heverybody’s cry. 


Ainong the rest a hediter, 
‘E 'ears the glorious news, 
An’ ses, “ To gain from this ewent 


I don’t mean to refuse. 


“ Hill send the himpudentist chap 
Hof all hi’ve got in pay, 
To pump the great Bewlow quite 
dry, 
An’ that vithout delay.” 


Then hup gits that ’cute heditor, 
An’ calls a leary bloke, 

An’ ses, ‘‘ To hinterview this man, 
Yer know, it haint no joke. 


** But you’re the chap to do the job 
Hif anybody can.” 

The bloke ’e smil’d a cur’ous smile, 
And ses, “ Boss, hi’m yer man.” 

Upon ’is ’ed ’e puts ‘is ’at, 
An’ goes down to the hinn 

(Lor bless yer, for the great Bewlow 
’E didn’t care van pin). 





Higher Development. 


No. 9. 


Yi \ 
oe 


yet 








An’ qvick hinto the room ’e vent— 
‘Ha, mister, how d’ye do * | 
Vun Bewlow stares, an’ ses, “Tol | 
lol ; | 

But who the dooce are you ?” | 


“T ham a hinterviewer bold, 
Vith qvestions ’alf a score.” 


And wot ses Bewlow to ‘im then ? | } 


’E honly answers “ Lor.” 


“ Now, Mister Bewlow, tell to me 
Hof Jermans wot d’ye think ?"— 

“‘ Hi strongly do suspeck,” ’e ses, 
“They're werry fond o’ drink. 


“They muddles hup their brains 
wi’ beer 

(Ho, ’tis a horful sin) ; 

o vurds 0’ mine can truly tell 

The pickles they gits hin.” 


+ 





“ But, Mr. Bewlow, wot ses you 
Hov hus Hamericans ?” 

Then Bewlow vinks unto hisself, 

And then ’e rubs ’is ’ands, 


“ Hi likes you werry much,” he ses, 
“You're right down jolly folk, 
Hespecially cos you got rid 
0’ that ere British yoke. 


“Hive bin to Hengland, an’ I 
knows 
Them Henglanders qvite vell, 
So, take my vurd, the blessed lot 
They air a horful sell. 


“Their langwidge even they can’t 
speak 
Has musical has you, 
And has for moosie in that hisle, 
It his a reg’lar do.” 


“ Composers, s’elp me, truth I tell, 
They hain’t got ne’er a one ; 
The reason why is plain enuff, 
"Tis cos they’ve got no sun.” 


“For moosic, vere the sun don’t 
shine, 
Can't live at all, d’yer see, 
Vich is the cause vy it habides 
Hin genial Jermany.” 


Hup spoke the hinterviewer then— 
“T'll pose yer now,” thinks he— 
* But, Mister Bewlow, wot d’yer say 


Hof Harabeller G. 2?” 


Vun Bewlow knock’d avay the hash 
From hoff ’is cigarette. 
“ Hof Harabeller Who ?” he ses. 


“ Hay G., sirree, you bet.” 


“ Ho, she !—she plays correct enuff, 
But like a mere machine. 

A-many hothers makes wrong notes, 
Hand don’t say wot they mean. 


“ But Hay G.'s a hotomaton, 
Vithout a bit hov mind, 

Like vax-vork hin that Baker Street 
Vich hi ‘ave left be’ind.” 


“The Henglanders they think ‘er 
great; 
er ‘usband tells ’em so ;— 
Vich Davison ’is name it is— 
Ses they, “’E hought to know.” 


‘¢ But that ere story’s hall my hi; 
Miss Schiller can play better— 

Ha, take down hev: y vurd I say, 
Hand publish licvery letter.” 


Then rose that hinterviewer bold— 
“ Jes so, Bewlow,” ses he ; 

** Han hif a row don’t follow qvick, 
This haint Hamerikee.” 


J. Bz 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 


EIGHTEENTH SEASON, 1875-76. 


DrrecTOR—MRr 8S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THE SEVENTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 24, 1876. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
PART I, 


QUARTET in G major, No. 1 of the set dedicated to Haydn, for 
two violins, viola, and violoncello—Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA, 
MM. L. Rigs, ZERBINI, and PIATTI.. ae we os .. Mozart, 


RECIT., ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still” 
AIR, “ “Watt her, angels” 


SONATA in G minor, for pianoforte oan AGNES ~~ 
MANN (for whom it was expressly composed) 
PART II. 


STUCKE IM VOLKSTON, for pianoforte and violoncello—Miss 
AGNES ZIMMERMANN and Signor PIATTI .. .. Schumann, 


SONG, ‘‘Stars of the summer night "—Mr Sims Rasves ee .. Tours, 


TRIO in E flat, Op. 1, No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
—Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, Mdme Norma’- NERUDA, and 
Signor PIATTI i ; Beethoven, 


Conductor i “3 si a, ee “Sir a1 LIUS BENEDICT, 


\ Mr Sims REEVES .. .. Handel. 


, A, Macfarren, 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 22, 1876. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
QUARTET in E flat, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 


—MM. Straus, i: RIES, ZERBINI, and ’PIATTI .. Cherubini, 
SONG, ‘‘O that we two were Maying "—Signor Fepericr.. .. Gounod, 
Viola obbligato—Mr ZERBINI. 
PRELUDE and FUGUE inE minor .. ae ois a .. Bach, 
RONDO PIACEVOLE Bennett, 


For pianoforte alone—Mias AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 


THREE PIECES for pianoforte and violoncello— Miss AGNES 
ZIMMERMANN and Signor PIATTI .. . 


SONG, ‘‘O cessate di piegarmi "—Signor vere. oe . Scarlatti, 


TRIO in D minor, Op. 63, for pianoforte, violin, wen ine 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, MM. STRAUS and Prati ; 


Ruhinstein, 


Schumann, 
Sir JuLius Be NEDICT, 


Conductor 





TO CORRESPONDENT s. 


Sarrens.—What our correspondent brings forward can only be 
reduced by premature immersion into a common estuary or effete 
pulvis. The ‘* Quintus” of whom “Sapiens” speaks is a donkey. 
We have known one ‘‘ Quintus Sextus Septimus Octavius Nonus 
Decimus,” who was six donkeys in one. We also remember a mule 
called ‘ Ultimatum,” a charger bearing the name, e ‘ Velocipede,” and 
a bison who fed ravenously at Honeybourne. ‘‘Sapiens” is much 
too clever; but he had better attend to his own affairs, and eschew 
bifurcation. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS. — 7 he Office of the MusicaL Wortp is at Messrs 
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Jour pages extra, and again, frum TIME TO TIME, as capediency 
may suggest. 
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Episodes on Change. 





Dr Supping. —Why—Cooney has not interviewed Biilow ? 
Dr Quince.—Well—on the contrary. 
Dr Surerinc.—Why—how on the contrary? 
Dr Qurxce.—Well—read the New York Herald of January 4th. 
Dr Surerinc.—Why—what about ? 
Dr Quince.—Well—J. N. Pattison upsets him in Henselt. 
Dr Surprinc.—W hy—who’ s J. N. Pattison ? 
Dr Quince.—Well—I've no idea. 
( Exeunt both, hurriedly, to ‘* Turkish.” ) 
sabia 


Retters from Eminent Composers. 
No, 3. 
FROM ROSSINI. 
Passy, Paris, 1868. 

Preciatissimo Sic. Datt’OnGARo,—Sebbene in preda ad una 
malattia nervosa che mi tra tolto sonno e forze, sento il bisogno di 
offrirle (con queste poche linee) l’espressione della mia gratitudine per 
la graziosissima canzoncina che le é piaciuto farmi pervenire per 
mezzo del giovinetto Rendano, pianista e compositore ch’io riguardo 
come un piccolo genio destinato ad onorare e l’arte mia e la cara 
patria. So che V. S. ha promesso interessarsi per l’avvenire di 
questo interessante futuro collega, onde fargli ottenere mezzi pecu- 
niari affine possa compire a Parigi ed al l’Imperiale Conservatorio di 
Musica i suoi studii; io fard caldi voti perché lei riesca in si nobile 
impresa, sola risorsa per l’interessante Rendano, e se ella lo crede 
utile spenda pure il mio nome per quanto sopra ; io sarei lieto di par- 

tecipare a si bell’opra come lo sono di dirmi. 

Il tutto suo riconoscente e dev. servo, 
G. Rossrt. 

P.S.—Queste linee le verranno consegnate dal deputato mio amico 

Sansone d’Ancona ; non so se potra leggermi. 

Al Sig. Dall’Ongaro, celebre poeta, Firenze. 





No. 4. 
FROM W. VINCENT WALLACE. 
Englischen Hof, Wiesbaden, Nassau, 
September 29th, 1860. 

My Dear Guernsey,—Many thanks for the papers, and still 
more for your letter, which was to me very interesting, as I had not 
heard a word from London until then. You will, Iam sure, excuse my 
not having written sooner, when I tell you that I have been seriously 
unwell for some time, owing to my having taken the baths here for my 
rhuematism, while I was writing so very assiduously, thereby produc- 
ing a slight congestion of the brain, which, if not dangerous, might 
have discoloured to some extent the ‘‘ Amber” which I am preparing 
for the London market.* The first act is just finished, and I havestill 
three more to get through, so you can readily understand that I have 
not much time for letter-writing. I want you to call on Mapleson, 
and tell him to forward to my address here a copy of my engagement 





* Referring to his opera, The Amber Witch. 
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with Mr. Smith ; he promised to let me have it before I left London, 
but he has neglected doing so: pray make him aware that I feel 
much annoyed, and that I expect to hear from him immediately. Is 
there any possibility of finding a copy of the Hra which contains 
your article on Lurline ? Send it to me if youcan, as I can make use 
of it here to advantage. Let me know how Lurline is produced, and 
do not forget to send me a few of the papers containing notices of 
the first performance. You see I take you at your word, and do 
not mind giving you some trouble. My hand is so weary, from 
holding the pen all day long, that I write these few lines with 
difficulty. Do not forget to remember me to all our mutual friends, 
and believe me ever yours truly, W. Vincent WALLACE. 


Qe 


Bulolv. 


NEW YORK print, entitled “ Philharmonie Orpheonist— 
A a Radical Semi-monthly Musical and Society Journal” 
(No. 77, 12th year), has done such justice to Dr Hans von 
Bilow as must surely content the chief promoter of “ Higher 
Development.” Here goes :— 


‘“‘ The giant of all pianists made his ré-entrée in this city at 
Chickering Hall, on December 27th, in a series of programmes 
calculated to exhibit still another phase of the artistically doubly 
Janus-faced artist. Words fail us in our attempt worthily to 
adjure the musical public, and especially teachers of the piauvo, to 
hear Dr Biilow at every concert, for it may safely be said that not 
in this generation will another such phenomenal human compound 
of intellect, versatility, profound knowledge and executive perfec- 
tion be met with in this country. An artist who is at once both 
preacher and practicer, both critic and the uncriticisable, both 
law-giver, law-expounder and law-keeper, whose renown is 
universal, whose readings are beyond cavil and unquestioned, and 
whose very presence is the signal for other artists to uncover 
their heads and to remove the shoes from off their feet, for the 
place whereon they stand is holy ground, such an artist is 
uncommon. In fact, we look upon Dr von Biilow as the cul- 
minating point of all artificially artistic musical endeavour by the 
entire human race during the centuries since TupaL Catn 
flourished. ‘This pianist is a wonder of wonders, and any man 
who dissents from this opinion but confesses his own ignorance of 
music, for it is among the greatest musicians that Biilow wears his 
diadem most royally.” 


This is enough to stagger the most accomplished masters 
of ‘‘ high falutin.” Nevertheless, we doubt if it reaches the 
point desired. A comet, at its furthest from the sun, travels 
a hundred miles a minute, but could not reach the nearest 
fixed star under 100,000 years How, then, can a writer 
in the ‘ Philharmonic Orpheonist—Radical Semi-monthly 
Musical and Society Journal” expect to reach, under 
20,000,000 years, a self-luminous star like the son-in-law of 
Abbe Liszt? The very idea is preposterous. Try again. 


THE death, at Enniscorthy (Co. Wexford), on the 4th inst., of Dr 
P. F. White, of Waterford, the well-known lecturer on Irish music, 
is announced. Dr White was an excellent “illustrator,” and 
highly appreciated by admirers of the music of the ‘‘ Emerald Isle.” 
After one of his lectures at the Hanover Square Rooms (London), 
Her Majesty presented him with a harp. He gave ‘“ Lectures” 
throughout the United Kingdom and, during his early life, in the 
United States of America, where he was patronized by Washington 
Irving, to whom he bore letters of introduction from Thomas Moore, 
the poet, and other eminent men of the time. The late Earl of 
Derby, after hearing Dr White lecture and sing some Irish melodies 
at Knowsely, obtained for him a pension on the literary fund of the 
Civil List. Dr White was for some time organist of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Waterford, whence he lately retired, to reside 
in Enniscorthy, and finish some literary work. He was of a gentle 
and kind disposition, and endeared to many friends, who deeply 
regret his loss,—W. G, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


DurinG the period of the South Sea Bubble, Gay, the author of 
The Beggars’ Opera, bad a present made him, by Young Craggs, 
of some South Sea Stock, and once supposed himself to be master of 
£20,000. His friends advised him to sell the stock, but he, 
dreaming of dignity and splendour, refused. They next impor- 
tuned him tosell as much as would purchase him a hundred a 
year for life, “‘ which,” said Fenton “ will make you sure of a 
clean shirt and a shoulder of mutton every day.” This counsel 
was rejected, Soon afterwards, when the Bubble burst, the stock 
had only the value of waste paper. Gay felt the blow so severely 
that his life was endangered. 


WueEn Foote first opened the “ Little Theatre” in the Hay- 
market, he proposed, among other projects, to entertain the 
public with an imitation of cat music. For this purpose, he 
engaged a man famous for his skill in imitating the mewing of 
cats, and known as Cat-Harris. On the morning of the first 
rehearsal, the feline vocalist failed to put in an appearance 
Hereupon, Foote requested Shuter to go to a court in the Minories. 
where this extraordinary musician resided, and bring him to 
the Theatre. On arriving at the court, Shuter could not 
recollect the number of the man’s house, so he began a cat solo, 
Almost directly afterwards Harris put his head out of 
window and answered with a short cantata of the same kind. 
‘Come along,” said Shuter, ‘‘ You are the man I want.” 


— (+) —— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mr AcutILar’s performance of pianoforte music on Monday last 
consisted of the following pieces :—Capriccio in A minor, Mendels- 
sohn ; ‘‘ Ophelia,” romance, Aguilar ; Sonata quasi Fantasia, Op. 27, 
No. 2, Beethoven ; ‘‘ Geister-Beschwoérung,” Oberthiir ; Elsa’s Braut- 
zug (Lohengrin), Liszt ; Prelude and Fugue in F, Bach; Sonata in 
D, Aguilar ; ‘‘ Reve” and ‘‘ Aveu,” two melodies, Aguilar ; Weber's 
Last Waltz (transcription), Aguilar ; Mazurka (Ist set, No. 1), and 
Polonaise, in A, Chopin; ‘‘ Ossian,” ballade, Gottschalk ; ‘‘ Couleur 
de rose,” galop brillant, Aguilar. 

Tue first of Mr W. H. Holmes’s interesting pianoforte concerts, 
which he announces as ‘‘ an educational course,” including studies, 
sonatas, and concertos, with complete orchestra, &c., took place on 
Wednesday last, at his residence, 36, Beaumont Street, W. We 
subjoin the programme :—Sonata, in G (No. 1 of Classical Practice, 
edited by Sir Sterndale Bennett) (Clementi), Mr W. H. Holmes ; 
Consolation (Dussek), Study (Cramer), Sonata (first movement), 
in F minor (Hummel), Mr W. H. Holmes; Duetto (MS.), for two 
pianofortes, ‘‘When Spring unlocks the flower, to paint the 
laughing soil,” (Most kindly lent for this occasion by the composer) 
(Otto Goldschmidt), Mr G. W. Hammond and Mr W. H. Holmes ; 
Third Ballade (Chopin), Fantasia, Op. 28 (Mendelssohn), Romance, 
‘* Absent Friends,” dedicated to Sims Reeves, Esq. (W. H. Holmes), 
Mr W. H. Holmes. 

Tue large hall of the Atheneum, Camden Road, has been fitted up 
and decorated as a theatre, and was opened on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings, with a new nautical comedy, written by Mr. Cun- 
ningham V. Bridgeman, entitled Shipmates, played by amateurs. It 
was enthusiastically received and applauded. The comedy was fol- 
lowed by Mozart’s charming little operetta, in one act, The Impresario, 
given for the first time in England. The music contains all the 
characteristics of its immortal composer. The vocal music is difficult, 
especially that for the two sopranos; but it will well repay any 
artist who will study it. With four good singers, a more enjoyable 
treat than a performance in the drawing-room of the /mpresario 
could not be given to musical friends. The following was the cast 
on the occasion under notice :—Rosignuolo (the Impresario), Mr 
Sutcliffe ; Lelio (Artiste), Mr Stedman ; Silvia (Daughter of Rosignu- 
olo), Miss Manetti ; Zerlina (Artiste), Miss Annie Schalders. All the 
artists sang well, and exerted themselves to ensure success. The 
charming trio, for two me ogr and tenor (** Lelio, tis I who love ”’) 
was sung in perfection by Mdme Manetti, Miss Annie Schalders, 
and Mr Steadman, and the solos of each artist were received with 
warm applause. The orchestra played the overture, and accom- 
panied the vocal music, with care and effect, under the direction of 
Mr H. Keatly Moore. It is now close on ninety years since the 
operetta of Z'he Impresario was first performed at the Palace of 
Schonbrun, yet the music sounds as fresh as if it were written yes- 
terday. The libretto, well adapted from the original book by Mr 





Finlay Finlayson, will contribute to its popularity with the English 
' public. The scenery and dressing of the opera were all that could 
| be desired, and the performance was decidedly a great success, 
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EVENINGS AT THE OPERA ABROAD. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


In Italy the season-proper, as distinguished from the spring, 
autumn, and other occasional stagioni, commences on the night of 
San Stefano (26th December), and terminates with the last Saturday 
in Lent. Four operas and two ballets form in general the sum total 
of the prospectus, and if this fare appears somewhat meagre to 
English ideas, it should be understood that the same operas being 
rarely reproduced during many subsequent years, the frequent 
repetition affords to amateurs a better opportunity for studying their 
merits in detail ; that the services of the troupes are exclusively con- 
fined to their respective theatres, that the nights not assigned to 
performances, are devoted to study, and rehearsal of forthcoming 
novelties ; that the whole system, in short, is diametrically opposed to 
that of Italian opera in England, where the season, with its morning 
concerts, its nightly performances, its supplementary engagements in 
town and country, has degenerated at both of our great musica] 
establishments, during late years, into little short of a regular 
scramble. The plan of opera in Italy may be modest indeed 
compared to its English prototype, but it is at least uniform, and its 
pledges are every season fulfilled to the letter. 

The opening opera for the season 1875-6 at Turin was Meyerbeer’s 
Africana, supported by Mesdames Teresina Singer (Selika), Elisa 
Galli (Ines), Signori Filippo Patierno (Vasco di Gama), Luigi Man- 
fredi (Don Alvaro), Romano Nannetti (Don Pedro), and Gustavo 
Moriami (Nelusko). The Teatro Regio is a large and very clegantly 
decorated theatre, the shape and general proportions of which beara 
strong resemblance to those of the late Her Majesty’s Theatre— 
though in one vital point, namely, its acoustic properties, the house 
at Turin can in no degree be compared with the defunct Haymarket 
Opera. Your readers are doubtless too well acquainted with the 
beauties of L’ Africana (the swan-song of its lamented composer), to 
require any detailed description of them here. Nor would it be easy 
to do so, had the writer of this letter made his first acquaintance 
with the work in that city, since the rendering, if in many respects 
interesting, was on the whole unequal, and, in more than one instance, 
absolutely bad. With regard to the artists,—of the ladies, Mesdames 
Teresina Singer and Elisa Galli, it would be hard to say which hag 
the most disagreeable quality of voice ; but Mdme Singer showed at 

least dramatic intelligence, and gave her music with some expression, 
though little power. As for Mdme Galli, a defective method or a 
faulty ear—perhaps both—caused her to sing so persistently out of 
tune, as to evoke strong expressions of disapproval from an auditory 
—its nationality considered—unusually tolerant. The Don Alvaro 
was simply a nonenity. On the other hand, the representative of 
Don Pedro, Signor Nannetti, a young and remarkably handsome man, 
was full of interest and promise. As an actor he is stiff and inex- 
perienced, but his voice is beautiful, and has evidently been wel) 
cultivated in a good school. The ungrateful character of Vasco dj 
Gama was entrusted to Patierno, who, if hopelessly deticient in the 
way of personal advantages has a powerful tenor, originally of a most 
lovely quality, but from which the freshness has now in some measure 
departed. Signor Patierno seemed satisfied to walk through his 
part in the most listless and indolent manner until the great scene of 
the love duet with Selika, in the fourth act. Here he was really 
very fine, and roused the audience to enthusiasm. It would be 
difficult to speak too highly of the singing and acting of Nelusko, by 
Signor Gustavo Moriami, who may be remembered in 1871, at Drury 
Lane Theatre. The promise he then evinced has been amply 
carried out. The voice of Moriami is not of the best quality, but it 
has been thoroughly cultivated, and has sufficient volume and power 
to be available for all purposes of dramatic colouring and expression. 
His Guglielmo Tell is second only to that of Faure—which in itself 
is no mean praise. Signor Moriami is in fact one of the greatest 
baritones of the day ; and that he has not been recalled to one or 
other of our Opera-houses, is a matter of equal surprise and regret. 
The minor characters call for no observation. The mise-en-sc>ne was 
rich, and the stage management skilful. The orchestra of the Teatro 


Regio, a fine one, is presided over by Il Cavaliere Pedrotti, not only 
a good conductor, but a composer of considerable merit. One of his 
operas, Tutti:in Maschéra, has held prominent popularity in his 
native country, and as such would be worth a trial elsewhere. 
Lastly, the Teatro Regio boasts the best, if not the only thoroughly 
good, chorus in Italy ; they have not only fair voices, but sing with 
a clearness, vigour, and precision refreshing to hear ; and their value 
in so elaborate a work as L’ Africana cannot be over-estimated. It 
is not too much to say that the chorus contribute largely to the 
success, by no means unchequered, which this opera has met with 
on its recent production at Turin. Dilettante. 
Hotel de UV Europe, Turin, December, 1875. 


AN UNAPPRECIATED GENIUS. 
Truth is strange—stranger than fiction. If anyone doubts this, 


let him peruse the following letter, recently addressed to Sig. 
ticordi, the well known music publisher of Milan :— 


“Respected Sir,—After having hesitated several evenings, I have 
been, like other people, to hear Aida, which, by the way, I had 
previously read. The object of my letter is not to communicate to 
you the impression which I formed either on reading or hearing it. 
I merely wish you to pay attention to what I am about to say. I 
request your permission (as the opera in question is your property) 
authorising me to set to music the libretto. Tell Sig. Verdi, and see 
if he will stand the test, for I am ready to set about the task imme- 
diately, on the following conditions, : 

“The opera shall be composed on identically the same libretto, 
without adding, retrenching, or changing the place of, anything. It 
shall be composed within a year from the date of the acceptance of 
this proposal. 20,000 francs shall be paid for the work ; that is to 
say, 5000 franes on the delivery of each act. This sum shall be 
entrusted to a third person, enjoying the confidence of us both, until 
the work is completed, and judgment passed on it by a jury consist- 
ing of three composers chosen by me, three chosen by Verdi, 
and one chosen by the six together. 

‘* As I should have to give up during one year my lessons, in order 
to devote myself to the task, a suitable income shall be deducted 
from the aforesail sum, so that I may be able to live without having 
my attention diverted from my task. Should the opera meet with 
an unfavourable verdict, all the monies shall be withdrawn from the 
hands of the individual with whom they have been deposited, except 
the amount deducted from them in the manner above mentioned. I 
shall be allowed to associate with me in my undertaking some of my 
scholars, who will be bound to furnish the most striking pieces of 
the opera, though, in case of objection, I will do all myself. 

«* As you see, this is a challenge which I hurl at Verdi and your- 
self, as his publisher. I shall see how you will reply to it. In this 
competition, the sole risk you run is that of the money deducted as 
above, and for this I could give you a guarantee. I shall, also, see, 
by my proposal, if you will ‘let slip the Cig amped of crushing -me, 
and of closing my mouth once for all, thus enabling yourself to 
exclaim triumphantly : Our telegrams from Cairo, from Paris, and 
from Naples, which proclaimed Verdi to be invincible, were all 
spontaneous and in no wise concocted. 

“‘T seize the opportunity of assuring you that I am 

‘* Your most devoted Servant, 
‘© VINCENZO SASSAROLI. 


** Genoa, 3rd January, 1876.” ‘* Musical Composer. 


There can be no doubt that Sig. Sassaroli’s friends should 
provide him, as soon as convenient, with a straight waistcoat, 
besides carefully keeping pens and ink out of his reach. But the 
observations regarding the sum to be levied for his maintenance 
during a year, and the sneer, however unmerited, flung at the 
authenticity of the telegrams from Cairo, Paris, and Naples, prove 
that, as Polonius says, ‘Though this be madness, yet there is 
method in it,” ; 


Moscow.—Verdi’s Aida has been given with great success. 
Mesdames Stoltz and Artét were Aida and Anneris; Signori Marini 
and Padilla, Radames and Amonasro. Signors Janet and Bossi filled 
the other parts. The chorus and orchestra went capitally, under 
the guidance of Signor Bevignani, who was honoured by a call 
before the curtain after each act. Signor Verdi, after hearing of 
the success of Aida, sent a telegram to Signor Bevignani, thanking 





him for the pains he had taken.—(Communicated.) 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The foremost place in last Monday’s programme was allotted to 
Haydn, This is a reversal of the usual plan. It is Mr Arthur 
Chappell’s rule—and one not far wrong—to act as though his patrons 
willingly accept Haydn when the musical appetite has become jaded 
with more solid provision, or, perhaps, when the digestive powers 
are weary of operating on dry and tough material. The good old 
master is, doubtless, complimented by this line of action. All the 
same, however, he deserves to have now and then what is usually 
esteemed a more honourable place, in which, by the way, no better 
representative could be put for him than the quartet in B flat (Op. 
76). Amid the present rage for musical ‘‘sound and fury,” signifying 
nothing as a rule, people who know better, but are timid, speak of 
Haydn as though it were necessary to make a half-apology for 
admiring his works. They call him “genial,” and so he is, but they 
also pat him on the head with the condescending admiration given 
by a tall man to a little child. We assuredly shall not do this, 
saying rather, apropos of the quartet in B flat, that, so far as the 
tumultuous music of the modern “higher development” school is 
less symmetrical, less melodious, less masterly in its use of contra- 
puntal resources, and less simply and directly suggestive, so far has 
contemporary practice of the art declined. Judged as music, without 
any references to Schopenhauer or other mysterious German philoso- 
phers, the quartet played on Monday night is to the typical quartet 
of the present day what the eloquent sentences of Edward Irving 
were to the “ unknown tongues” which often interrupted them 
with incoherent babblings. The audience heartily applauded this 
pure and delicious music, complimenting thus their own taste, and 
at the same time acknowledging a very excellent performance by 
Madame Néruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Another work in 
the programme was Bach’s sonata in A major for pianoforte and vio- 
loncello, so remarkable for a slow movement, about which the anno- 
tator said, with equal felicity and truth, ‘‘ Never was the ars celare 
artem more marvellously put in practice, and never, perhaps, before 
or after, has so lovely a piece of tuneful music, in the generally dry 
form of a canon, been written. The pianoforte answers the strain 
of the violin asa child might repeat the words of its mother ina 
homely lesson.” To all this Gernsheim’s pianoforte trio in F was a 
contrast ; but it is not our present purpose to discuss Gernsheim, 
A greater than he awaits notice.—none other than Dussek, as repre- 
sented by the ‘Plus Ultra ” sonata, and with Mdlle Krebs for 
interpreter. Poor Dussek ! The school to which he belongs 
has lately been so elbowed out of view by eager modern Germans 
that the average amateur might be pardoned for retaining no more 
than a faint recollection of such men as Steibelt, Woelfli, and 
Clementi. But, happily, genius, even of the second order, is irre. 
pressible. Like water that wells up from some deep-seated natural 
fountain, it must find an outlet, and though it may be drained off in 
obscure places, and given a bad name by people who like stronger 
and impurer liquid, its clearness and healthfulness are sooner or 
later recognised. So Dussek came to the front on Monday night, 
introduced by a lady well able to put him in the best and most 
favourable light. Very charmingly did Mdlle Krebs play the diffi- 
cult sonata, achieving a success that had no drawback in the finale, 
and eliciting a storm of applause which, we would fain believe, was 
in part for the music, in part for the accomplished executant. Mr 
Shakespeare sang songs by Mercadante, Schumann, and Bennett, 
with excellent taste and was accompanied in first-rate style by Mr 
Zerbini., "— Daily Telegraph. 











Prescription for the daily diet of apostles, acolytes, and 
| apers of Digher Development, by an undiluted water- 
| brained idiot of the Lower Development :—‘ Syrup of 
squills ; marshmallows ; bitter aloes ; the fat of hot roast 
| pork ; rancid salad oil ; the well-chewed ends of German 
| cigars ; assafatida ; aquafortis.” Dranwuzianvdo. 


| 
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ConstantinopLe.—A Turkish version of Giroflé-Girofla has been 
produced here, 











ALFREDO PIATTI. 


The following extracts are from an article by one of the best 
of Italian critics, Signor G, A, Biaggi, which- appeared in the 
Nazione of Nov, 23:— 


“Tn order to obtain a full and just idea of the artistic merit of 
Piatti, the violoncellist, there is only a single course to follow; he 
must be heard, or rather he must be fe/t/ For whenit has been said 
that the violoncello—one of the most difficult of instruments—has 
no difficulties for him ; that his surety is marvellous, and his intona- 
tion rather miraculous than marvellous; that the sounds he draws 
from his instrument are full, strong, and soft at the same time, 
equally fine on all the four strings, and of almost human quality ; 
that in his passages from harmonic sounds to thirds, sixths, and 
eighths, his notes are invariably sure ; that his coup d’archet, ample 
and grand, is a model of elegance—when all this has been said, and 
his great qualities praised, still very little has been expressed. 

Andrea del Sarto was called the painter without faults ; this appel- 
lation might better still be applied to Piatti among musicians. In 
him must be admired the elevation of artistic sentiment and the 
exquisitely zesthetical gifts of mind and genius. Piatti is a real 
artist, one of those beings, as a poet wrote, whom Nature in- 
vites to her feasts and sights, for whom light, wind, sea, and sky 
have words and harmonies unheard by others—one of those beings 
who live the life of the spirit, and for whom the mind and the heart 
of man have no secret. When Piatti plays, the conception of art 
becomes clear, elevated, luminous, just as when one reads Dante, 
contemplates the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, or hears 
Beethoven’s symphonies. There are in Piatti’s playing seductions, 
splendours, and enchantments which fascinate and absorb the audi- 
ence, and transport them irresistibly from the world of matter and 
reality to the world of fancy, sentiment, and affection. And thus 
the musical art (as it was felt and understood by Giobert) fills the 
duties assigned by Plato to the poetic Muse. 

Carlo Alfredo Piatti was born at Bergamo in 1823. Fétis says he 
is the son of Carlo, chanteur de talent, but Fétis is mistaken, as he 
generally is when speaking of Italian musicians. Piatti’s father, who 
is still living, was an excellent violin-player, one of the celebrated 
Rovelli’s best scholars, if we are not mistaken. Piatti’s first master 
was Zanetti, a well-known violoncellist. His first violoncello was 

. an alto, for he began his studies when a child. We well 
remember having heard him play on a violoncello, which was little 
more than an alto, in the year 1832, at the examinations for admis- 
sion to the Milan Conservatoire, where his. precocious talent caused 
general surprise. In September of the same year he entered the 
Conservatoire, where Merighi was his master. 

Fétis writes: ‘‘ Sa premiere apparition en public eut liew dans un 
concert du Conservatoire en 1838.” But Fétis is also mistaken on 
this point. In 1838 Piatti had already ceased for a year to belong 
to the Conservatoire, which he left on September 21, 1837. His first 
appearance in public took place in September 1834, in a concert 
memorable for the enthusiasm raised by Piatti, the presence of Mali- 
bran, and the announcement made before the end of the perform- 
ance, of Bellini’s death. Malibran died in the same month of the fol- 
lowing yearat Manchester. Havingleft the Conservatoire, Piatti began 
his concert career. He played at Milan, Venice, Vienna, Munich, 
Breslau, Berlin, Dresden, St Petersburgh, etc., with unvarying and 
immense success. At Munich, in 1843, he played in a concert given 
by Liszt, for the benefit of the Bavarians residing in Greece, The 
papers of the day are filled with the greatest praise which can be 
given toanartist. In 1844 Piatti played in Paris with unprecedented 
success, and, having returned, in 1846, to Milan, met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. In 1846 he settled in London, where he remained, 
notwithstanding the offer of the post of professor in the Milan Con- 
servatoire made to him in 1850. , 

Piatti is also an excellent composer and harmonist. He has 
published a large number of compositions for his instrument, and a 
‘* Lyrical Album.” : 

Piatti is not only a wonderful player and composer, he is also a 
man of culture and of great accomplishments, deeply versed in the 
literature of three nations, speaking and writing French and English 
as well as Italian, understanding and feeling the beauties of every 
Art, knowing its history and loving them all. Professors and 
Directors of Musical Institutes ought to be convinced that a man 
cannot become an artist, much less a great artist, without ample and 
well-directed culture of the mind. 


Carro.—It is said that there will be no Italian opera at the Vice- 
Regal Theatre after this season, as the Khedive will not contribute 
any more money to its support. Draneht Bey is reported to have 
resigned his post as manager. 
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MARTIAL MUSIC IN GERMANY. 


Since the commencement of the present century, numerous 
occasional pieces have been published, especially in Vienna and 
during the Wars of Deliverance, to celebrate every important feat 
of arms. The number of “ political” dramatic performances and 
concerts, during the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, is well nigh 
incalculable. It is a remarkable fact, too, that, at this epoch, 
composers of the first rank took part in politics with important 
works. Beethoven’s Schlacht bei Vittoria, (The Battle of Victoria) 
was undoubtedly the most popular among them. It was played 
for the first time, on the 8th December, 1813, in the great hall of 
the University, Vienna, and was got up by Malzel, the mechanician 
(who took the opportunity to exhibit his ‘‘ Mechanical Trum- 
peter ”) for the benefit of the Austrians and Bavarians wounded 
in the battle of Hanau. Beethoven himself conducted the re- 
markable performance, in which all the most prominent artists 
of Vienna took part, Spohr and Mayseder, for instance, as 
violinists ; Hummel at the big drum; and Salieri as director of 
the alarums, ; 

The Schlacht bei Vittoria was repeated on the 12th December, 
and also frequently during the few following years. Its vigorous 
and highly popular realism assured for it unfailing success, as 
long as the War of Deliverance was still fresh in men’s minds. 
By earnest judges, it is true, many stern things were said about 
the work, which, though one of Beethoven’s greatest successes, con- 
stitutes only an unimportant leaf in his wreath of laurels. ‘'The 
women now know to a tittle all about a battle, but it isa long 
while since anyone has understood what music is,” wrote Zelter 
to Goethe. 

In Prague the Schlacht bei Vittoria was given twice, and, as 
C. M. v. Weber wrote to Rochlitz “nearly proved a failure.” 
‘‘ Probably ” he went on tosay, ** because too much was expected, 
and because the attempt at real-battle-painting is alwaysa ticklish 
and unworthy piece of business.” 

Beethoven had a share in two other occasional pieces celebrating 
the War of Deliverance. The first was the music to Dunker’s 
patriotic drama of Leonore Prochaska (martial chorus, romance, 
and melodramatic pieces, unpublished). He scored, also, the 
‘Funeral March” from the A flat major Sonata, Op. 26, to be 
played during the performance of thesamedrama. Hisother impor- 
tant labour was the Cantata: Der glorreiche Augenblick (The 
glorious Moment), by Professor A. Weissenbach, of Salzburg. 
‘This occasional piece (not published until after Beethoven's death) 
is styled inthe original manuscript, Der he ilige Augenblick (T'he 
“sacred” Moment). It was performed at Beethoven’s concert, on 
the morning of the 29th November, 1814, before all the Sovereigns, 
great Lords and Ladies of the Vienna Congress, and repeated on 
the 2nd December. When Castelli, in his Memoirs, calls the 
Imperial Councillor and Professor of Surgery, Dr Weissenbach, 
a “distinguished poet,” and his poetic effusion “ genuine pearls,” 
Castelli’s verdict is more than friendly. But it was not the text 
alone that was mortal in Beethoven's Cantata. F. Rochlitz adapted 
to the music another and a better text: Die beste Ton (The best 
Tone), but could not permanently rescue the composition. Lastly, 
Beethoven furnished two smaller contributions for the festival 
pieces: Gute Nachricht (1814), and Die Ehrenpforte (1815), A 
fewdays after Beethoven’s Schlacht bei Vittoria (Battle of Victoria), 
a Cantata Die Schlacht bei Leipzig (The Battle of Leipsic), by 
Paul Maschek, was performed at the Christmas Concert of the 
Society of Musicians. It was characterised by ©. M. von Weber 
as ‘‘a monstrosity of bad declamation, noise, and triviality.” 

Another musical Schlacht bei Leipsic was produced by Friedrich 
Starke, a regimental bandmaster, in the large Redoutensaal, 
Vienna, (1816), with the aid of five regimental bands, 30 trumpets, 
80 drums, rattles, cannon, etc. 

After the Battle of Leipsic, there were festive pieces and can- 
tatas without end. Caroline Pichler furnished Spohr with the 
text fora Cantata; Die Befreiung Deutschland’s (The Deliverance 
of Germany). ‘The composition was completed in March 1814 
but could not be performed as it was impossible, to obtain the use 
of the Grand Redoutensaal, and, after the destruction of the large 
Apollo-Saal, there was not a second large concert room in Vienna. 
It was not till 1815 that Spohr heard his Cantata at the musical 
Festival of Frankenhausen ; it was performed at Vienna in 1819. 

The news of the entry of the Allies into Paris (4th April, 1814) 











reached Vienna on the 11th April, and sent every one into a state 
of joyous excitement. Fr. Trietschke had written for the welcome 
event, and caused to be rehearsed, a one-act piece interspersed 
with songs, Gute Nachricht (Good News.) With this occasional 
piece, the most successful which appeared at this remarkable 
period, was the public of the Kirnthnerthor Theater surprised, on 
the very day that brought intelligence of the taking of Paris. 
The musical numbers in it (partly adapted and partly composed 
on purpose) were by Mozart, Beethoven, Weig], Hummel, Gyro- 
wetz, and Kanne. ‘Ihe return of the Emperor to Vienna was 
celebrated by all sorts of occasional pieces. ‘The manager of the 
Karnthnerthor Theater produced, on the 18th June, 1814, Die 
Weihe der Zukunft (The Consecration of the Future), the book by 
Sonnleithner, the music by Weigl; while at the Theatre an der 
Wein there was brought out Die Riickfahrt des Kaisers (The 
Emperors Return), a piece interspersed with songs by Dr. 
Emanuel Veithe (celebrated subsequently as a preacher), and 
music by Hummel. The manager of the last-named theatre was, 
also, exceedingly active in getting up concerts for ‘‘ those con- 
nected with the Deutschmeister Regiment,” “for those wounded 
at Kulm,” etc., etc. Patriotic recitations and songs, by Emanuel 
Veith], Castelli, Weissenbach, Caroline Pichler, with music by 
Weigl, Salieri, Gyrowetz, etc., as well as ‘‘ Patriotic Tableaux,” 
with explanatory sonnets by Fr. ‘lreitschka (‘ Louisa Prochaska” 
being of course a necessary feature in them), were the order of the 
day. 
The festivities of the Congress of Vienna gave more occupation 
to virtuosi than to composers, The number of new occasional 
pieces was small, and people managed with the best of the old 
ones. A patriotic piece, interspersed with songs, Die Ehrenpforte 
(The Portal of Honour), by Fr, Treitschke, performed at the 
Kirnthnerthor Theater, on the 15th, 16th, and 23rd July, 1815, 
and then with “appropriate alterations,” on the 3rd and 4th 
October, in honour of the Emperor's Saint’s Day, was decked out 
with music by Hummel, B. A. Weber, Seyfried, Weigl, and 
Beethoven. (‘The final melody was by the last.) 

The only notable musical work directly celebrating the presence 
of the Sovereigns was Beethoven’s Glorreicher Augenblick, a won- 
derful moment in the democratic career of him who created the 
Eroica. An important occasional piece, C. M. von Weber's Can- 
tata, Kamp und Sieg (Battle and Victory), to which the composer 
attached especial value, was never, as far as 1 know, produced in 
Vienna ; it was, however, performed most successfully at Prague 
in 1816, A year previous Weber published in the advertisement 
sheet of the Leipziger Allgemeine Musikzeitung the following 
notice :— 

“On the subject of the Battle of La Belle Alliance, I have 
undertaken the composition of a Cantata with the title Kampf 
und Sieg, to celebrate the annihilation of the euemy in the year 
1815, a fact 1 deem it necessary to make public, for the purpose 
- preventing the unpleasantness of others selecting the same 
theme.” 

According to this, he strongly suspected the patriotic fertility 
of his colleagues, and he had reason for so doing. ‘The series of 
musical descriptive effusions which then appeared was endless. 
Steibelt wrote a grand Pianoforte Fantasia, ‘‘ Die Zerst$rung von 
Moscow ” (“ The Destruction of Moscow ”), in which the ‘* Marl- 
borough Song,” ‘* God Save the King,” and all kinds of national 
marches figured ; in which the flight of the army was pourtrayed, 
etc. Glaser published a “Schlacht bei Belle Alliance ” (‘+ The 
Battle of Belle Alliance”), text by Pustkuchen, for voice and 
pianoforte accompaniment ; Heydenrich, an orchestral picture, 
entitled ‘Die Schlacht bei Aspern” (‘‘‘The Battleof Aspern ”), ete. 

The most famous and most enduring gift made by music to the 
national spirit of the time were C. M. von Weber's settings of 
Theodor K6rner’s Leier und Schwert (composed in 1814). ‘The 
enthusiasm in this case was no affected enthusiasm, but darting, 
flashing fire, that warmed and lighted up everything. These 
songs were, at one and the same time, costly musical gems and a 
political power ; they are, properly speaking, the only specimens 
of the occasional music of that period which have lasted to the 
present day. In Vienna, it was comparatively a long time before 
Leier und Schwert were known. As far as I am aware, it was not 
until after 1820 that any of the music was played there, a fact 
which is the more striking, as the poet, Theodor Kérner, was 80 
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well known and so highly esteemed in the Austrian capital. For 
Kérner, personally, art came forward with only a very modest 
commemorative tribute, namely an: ‘‘ Elocutionary Entertainment 
as funereal Celebration for Th. Kérner,” which was given by his 
friend, ‘Th, von Sydow, on the 11th March, 1814, in the large 
room of the Roman Emperor, 

It is worthy of remark that the Society of the Friends of Music, 
also, the most important musical institution in Austria, sprang up 
under the patriotic tendencies of the year 1812, and actually won 
official recognition of its existence in the sunbeams of the Vienna 
Congress. It is true that the development of musical dilettantee- 
ism in Vienna had, in the natural course of things, been working 
up to the organisation and union of the various elements involved, 
and would (though not till somewhat later perhaps) have attained 
this end even without the War of Deliverance. But the decisive 
outward im pulse was really a patriotically political impulse; the 
musical amateurs of Vienna wanted to organise a grandiose enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Marchfeld, who 
had been most severely hit by the war. The entertainment was the 
performance of Handel’s Timotheus in the Imperial Riding School 
(then granted for the first time for a musical object), on the 29th 
November, 1812, The receipts amounted to between 19,000 and 
20,000 florins, Viennese currency, to which the Emperor con- 
tributed 1,000 florins more. On the 38rd December, the perform- 
ance was repeated, and brought in 14,900 florins. During the 
sitting of the Congress, the Association received the sanction of 
the Emperor Francis—a few days after it had performed Handel's 
Samson before the assembled monarchs, Caroline Pichler, who 
sang in the chorus on the occasion, informs us, in her Dankwiirdig- 
keiten, that all those who took part in the performance had to 
appear in full dress, the ladies in white with ornaments, the 
gentlemen in black tail-coats with crush hats. ‘This etiquette 
and the injunction to abstain from all applause addressed to the 
public spread, unfortunately, ‘‘a chilling atmosphere over the 
performers.” 

An echo of these political events was heard in F. W. Berner’s 
cantata: “ Feier des allgemeinen Friedens”) (‘* The Celebration 
of Universal Peace”), given in 1818 at the Burgtheater, and the 
performance of Spohr’s Befreites Deutschland (Germany freed), 
in 1819. From that time political strains were totally silent 
down to March, 1848, Ep, HANSLICK. 


¥ines for Wusic.* | 
ODE TO THE BISHOP OF COULE. 
BY A BEDFORD BOOR, 
Reverend Harry Hockin! 
How you have been knockin’ 
Into Hugh Blagg Smyth ; 
Really ‘tis quite shockin’ 
Thus to be a-mockin’ 

Mr Hugh Blagg Smyth. 
Reverend Harry Hockin, 
E’en were your chureh a’ rockin’, | 

Mr Hugh Blagg Smyth 

Is not in your lockin’, 
Nor have you the unfrockin’ | 

Mr Hugh Blagg Smyth. 
Reverend Harry Hockin, 
Spite of all your mockin’ 

Mr Hugh Blagg Smyth, 
Crowds will soon be flockin’, 
Nave and aisles a blockin’, 

Unto Hugh Blagg Smyth. 
* Copyright. 





Turty.—M. Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon has been but coldly 
received at the Teatro Regio. The cast included Signore Bennati, 
De Baillou-Marinoni, Signori Rampini-Boncori and Zuchelli. 

Bremen.—Herr Th. Henschel’s grand opera, Die schiine Melusine, 
oder : Die Braut von Lusignon, continues to increase in public favour, 
and has become a stock-piece here. A performance of @agnet’s 
Lohengrin was recently given for the benefit of the survivors of the 
Bremerhaven massacre, the manager, Herr Risicke, handing over 
to the Relief Committee the gross receipts, 2,325 marks. The next 
novelty is to be Herr Gitz’s comic opera, Der Widerspiinstigen 
Zihmung. 





LONDON BALLAD CONCERIS, 
(From the “ Graphic.”) 

The first concert of the tenth season of these popular and really 
genuine entertainments brought on Saturday afternoon an 
audience that crowded St James’s Hall in every part. Although 
Mr Sims Reeves and the Sisters Badia were absent on account of 
indisposition, the programme was full of interest for all—and they 
are very many—who delight in such performances. It is 
impossible for us to enter into details, but we may state that the 
first encore was obtained by Madame Edith Wynne, in F. Clay’s 
ballad, ‘‘ She wandered down the mountain side ;” the second by 
Mr Edward Lloyd, in Cowen’s ‘ When the reapers rest ; ” the 
third by Madame Patey, in Benedict’s always welcome “ By the 
sad sea waves ;” the fourth by Signor Foli, in a new ballad, “ A 
song of Neptuue,” the composition of Louis Diehl; and the fifth 
by Madame Sherrington, in Molloy’s ‘‘ Dresden China.” These 
were the pieces that found most favour with the audience, and 
each was given just as its composer would have desired to hear it. 
The London Vocal Union contributed glees and part-songs by 
Bishop, Henry Smart, and J, L. Hatton; Mr H. W. Nicholson, 
pupil of Dr Hans von Biilow, playing pianoforte solos by Jaéll 
(on themes by Wagner) and A. S. Sullivan. Other songs and 
ballads were given, too numerous to specify. A more judiciously- 
varied programme of its kind could hardly have been made out, 
even by Mr John Boosey, so long experienced in the conduct of 
such entertainments—their virtual originator, in fact, The first 
evening concert on Wednesday, despite the unfavourable weather, 
brought a fair attendance, and the encores were as many as at the 
morning concert on Saturday. Mr Sims Reeves being still indis- 
posed, our young and promising tenor, Mr Shakespeare, took his 
place. 


—_o0 ——. 


KUHE’S BRIGHTON FESTIVAL. 


The arrangements for Mr Kuhé’s Brighton Festival are com- 
plete. ‘The Festival commences ‘Tuesday, February 15th, and 
terminates Monday, February 28th, during which time there will 
be six evening and four morning concerts. The orchestra is 
selected from the bands of the two opera-houses, the leaders 
being —first violins, Sainton (chef d’attaque) and Viotti Collins; 
second violin, Watson; viola, Burnett; violoncello, Chipp; 
contra-basses, J. Howell and White ; flutes, Radcliff and Barrett ; 
oboe, Dubrucq; clarionet, Lazarus; bassoons, Hutchings and 
Wotton; cornet, Reynolds; horn, Manns ; ophicleide, Hughes ; 
harp, Lockwood, Mr Kuhé himself is director in chief, but Mr 
Arthur Sullivan has consented to conduct some of the concerts, 
The chorus is that of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society ; 
organist, Mr R. Taylor. The solo vocalists are, Mesdames 
Sherrington, Edith Wynne, Blanche Cole, Adela Vernon, Joanna 
Levier, Liebhart, and Rose Hersee; Mesdames Antoinette 
Sterling and Patey; Messrs E. Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, W. 
H. Cummings, and Sims Reeves; Messrs Lewis Thomas, Wad- 
more, and Foli. ‘The following oratorios will be performed :—Sir 
Michael Costa’s Eli (conducted by the composer), Mr Arthur 
Sullivan’s Light of the World (conducted by the composer), 
Mozart’s Requiem, Haydn’s Creation, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and 
Mr J. F. Barnett’s new sacred cantata, The Good Shepherd, 
written expressly for the festival (conducted by the composer), 
The symphonies are Beethoven's “Pastoral,” Mozart's G minor, 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch, Haydn’s “Letter V” in G. Amongst the 
overtures will be Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas, Spohr’s Jessonda, 
Weber’s Der Freischiitz, Sterndale Bennett’s Paradise and the 
Peri, Schumann’s Genoveva, Mr Arthur Sullivan’s Jn Memoriam, 
and Sir Julius Benedict’s Minnesinger, the last two conducted by 
the composers, ‘Two more novelties have been written expressly 
for the occasion—a Festival Overture by Mr G, A, Osborne, and 
a Gavotte by Mr A, B, Allen. The pianoforte concertos will 
be Beethoven’s in C minor, Mozart’s C major, Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo in B minor, Weber’s Polonaise (with Liszt's orchestral 
accompaniments), played respectively by Mdlle Marie Krebs and 
Mr Kuhé; and Beethoven's Violin Concerto, played by M. 
Sainton. ‘The Festival of 1876 promises to be a great success. 
Neither trouble nor expense have been spared to make it so.— 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Le Voyage en Chine of Bazin, drew a good house on Thursday 
last at the Salle Monsigny, and introduced to the audience a new 
tenor, M. Kolletz, who has a good voice which he knows how to 
use. La Timbale d’ Argent was given on Saturday last, and I 
never saw the house so crammed with the élite of the ‘‘ Queen of 
French Watering-places. After 2 p.m, on Saturday not a place 
was to be had, and numbers of people were turned away from 
the doors in the evening. ‘The élite applauded and encored the 
songs, &c., in Léon Vasseur’s “décolleté” opera-bouffe. La 
Timbale d’Argent was well put on the stage, and the orchestra 
and chorus were good. M. Chatillon (Raab) was very amusing. 
M. Lavigne (Pruth) rather foo amusing; and Mad. Diany (Molda), 
not too prononcée in her gestures. Mdlle Monteni (Muller), 
deservedly earned hearty applause for her acting and singing. 
She possesses a voice which, if she does not abuse by over-singing, 
will soon become a very fine one. The music of La Timbale is 
pretty, but with a strong flavour of MM. Halévy, Offenbach, and 
Adam. 

The concert for the benefit of the poor, under the auspices of the 
Societé Musicale, takes place on Monday next, January 24, and 
will, I think, be a success. 

The latest news in the musical world here is, that we are to 
have a thoroughly good and efficient orchestra next season for the 
afternoon concerts, under the direction of M. Pousard, whom you 
may remember as a violinist at the Crystal Palace and the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts, He signed the agreement this morning, 
and is sanguine of success in his undertaking, as he will bring 
soloists from Paris and increase the band to the number of thirty- 
five. Cin 
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5 : al 2 
Of the Past. 6 
The Ist August is fixed for the opening of Wagner’s 
great performances; many of the artists concerned 
have arrived at Bayreuth. Niemann and Betz are 
present ; they play Wotan and Siegmunde. The part 
of Brunhilde is taken by Signora Materna, who is also 
at the post, studying and practising with the others. 
Scaria, from Vienna ; Frau Sadlergriin, from Coburg ; 
Wekerlin and Vogel, from Munich ; Gura, from Leipsic, 
and many others have arrived. As we have already 
stated, a large hotel containing 400 rooms and 600 
beds will be opened for the occasion ; but all the ac- 
commodation Bayreuth can offer will no doubt leave 
hundreds of visitors camping out in barns and sheds, 
stable lofts and peasants’ huts. The royal comers, 
however, will be carefully looked after ; they are to 
be put up at Bayreuth Castle, by order of King Louis. 
The orchestra numbers 115 instrumentalists, large 
enough for a theatre. The machinery is now rising. 
An important part of the preparations for the opening 
has been finished in the last few weeks, among them 
the Reconciliation tableau and the sketches of the 
“costumes for the Tetralogy. Professor Dépler, from 
Berlin, is staying at Bayreuth, and has brought with 
him the chief sketches for all the characters in the 
four musical dramas, the figures and costumes being 
coloured. Herr Wagner expressed his liveliest delight 
at this masterly incorporation of his poetic imagina- 
tion. The glittering forms of the Rhine maidens 
with their long flowing garments, the sedge and water 
roses and the exact products of the water-depths 
syrrounding the Walkyres in their winged helmets, 
the Wotan in armour and with weapons, holding the 
music-inscribed spear and wearing a blue mantle, 
allegorising the wide celestial belt over the swift arm- 
ing of Siegfried, the young hero ; Alberich, the hateful 
dwarf, the men all in their various characteristic 
costumes, Ghost. 
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abolished, and that the Theatre Royal here shall be closed only on 
the same nights that the Royal Theatres at Berlin are closed. 





BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE. 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 


Sir,—Beethoven’s piano is at present in Klausenberg (Transyl- 
vania). It is about seventy years old ; the sounding board is orna- 
mented with his coat of arms (?), executed ina masterly manner, as 
well as with his portrait, taken when he was young and easily recog- 
nisable. The name ‘Louis Beethoven,” wreathed around the 
portrait leads us to believe that the piano was made for him by J. A, 
Vogel, who then lived at Pesth, either as a present or by his order. 
According to the statement of persons still alive in Vienna, the in- 
strument was left by Beethoven as a remembrance to one of his pupils, 
who subsequently became, in ig. ol music-master to Madlle 
Elise Kallai, afterwards married to the poet, Jozsika Miklos. This 
lady received the piano from her master as a token of his gratitude. 
After remaining with her and being used for many years, it came 
into the possession of the Pataki Daniel family at Dees, thence 
it went to Pataki Mihaly, at Klausenberg; thence to 
Herr Akonez, a merchant; and lastly to the sender of this state- 
ment, who has, at length, dispelled the obscurity which surrounded 
this interesting relic of the master. Convinced that his statement 
would interest the public, he resolved to publish it ; he also declares 
his readiness to leave the instrument to any collection where it 
could remain as a memorial of Beethoven. Further particulars may 
be had on application to Samuel Gyulai, Belso-Farkas-Utsza, No. 
81, where the piano may be seen. S. GYULAL 


—o-— 


ENGLISH OPERA AT LIVERPOOL, 


A second hearing confirms the impression created by The Siege 
of Rochelle. Positively the dramatic motive is supplied by 
the music, and not by the libretto, Witness the duet for Michel 
and Montulban, “Once a wolf,” and the trio for three basses, 
‘‘ Courage and fidelity,” one of the finest numbers in the work— 
admirably rendered by Messrs Santley, Ludwig, and Aynsley 
Cook. ‘These two pieces, written with Mozartian simplicity for 
the voice, save the story at its weakest point and raise the 
interest of the audience for the dénofiement, The repetition of 
the opera on Monday drew the most crowded and demonstrative 
audience of the three weeks’ season, which closes to-night. ‘‘ My 
cottage near Rochelle ” and “ One little kiss” were encored, and 
similar distinction was accepted for ‘Lo, the early beams of 
morning,” and might have been for the duet and terzetto already 
named but for the modesty or fatigue of the artists. The 
chorus, again, was in splendid force. ‘The general excellence of 
the performances have been beyond anything we remember here, 
and the wisdom which has looked to completeness, rather than to 
depend on “star” singers, has our sympathy, and has earned its 
reward in, we should conclude, the most remunerative engage- 
ment an English Opera company ever fulfilled in Liverpool. We 
have our opinion, and have expressed it, on the general principle 
of the scheme, aud don’t fear again to say that, if any perma- 
nent good is to result, the foundation must rest on works written 
for the English theatre. There is no scarcity of such. Santley 
ought to sing ‘‘ The light of other days,” and Mr Rosa might find 
The Maid of Artois a safe revival for considerations apart from 
his first baritone. The Mountain Sylph would suit his company, 
and good time might be spent in looking up the old scores of 
many a good composer from Purcell to Henry Bishop. 

Those who have attended the series of operas now concluding 
have had the pleasure, not only of witnessing the progressive 
success of the musical venture, but the added interest of watch- 
ing the slow process of cleansing the theatre, Never, surely, did 
responsible impressario invite the public to such a meeting-house 
as was the old ‘“‘ Amphi” during the first half of this, in more 
respects than one, remarkable season. The walls are covered 
now with clean paper, and bit by bit the circle has been painted ; 
but the earlier nights introduced the unsuspecting enthusiasts of 
national opera to such an unsightly building as, perhaps, never 
before housed a respectable audience. Not even the make-believe 
of decent whitewash covered the naked brick walls of the pit. 
The circle, partly stripped of its former gaudy dressings, was 
for many nights left in damp unsightliness, and even on this 
last night the place is not fit for the occupation of its usual 
patrons. Mr Rosa has much to be thankful for that, under 
all the circumstances, his Liverpool audiences were so easily satis- 
fied.—Liverpool Porcupine, Jan, 15. 
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VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The following will constitute the repertory of the Italian operatic 
season, commencing on the 4th March : Aida, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
La Traviata, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, ll Barbiere di Siviglia, L’Elisir 
d’' Amore, La Favorita, Faust, Don Juan, Fra Diavolo, Lohengrin, 
Mignon, Romeo e Giulietta, Gli Ugonotti, Don Carlos, and Mireille. 
Verdi will himself conduct Don Carlos. The company will include 
Mesdes. Patti, Lucca, Mariani-Heilbronn, sopranos; Mad. Cary, 
contralto ; Sig. Nicolini, M. Capoul, tenors ; Signori Padilla, Strozzi, 
baritones ; Sig. Zametti, bass; and Sig. Zucchini, buffo. Die 
Maccabiier, by Anton Rubinstein, will be produced this year, at the 
Imperial Operahouse, 

—_— (—— 
DRESDEN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Despite all the complaints prevalent here just now about 
the depression of trade, there seems to be no lack of ready 
cash, for the public continue flocking to theatres and concert-halls 
as much as, if not more than, ever. Besides the Symphony Con- 
certs, got up by the members of the band of the Theatre Royal, 
Herr Mannsfeldt lately gave one of his grand Subscription Concerts, 
the programme of which included the prelude to @agner’s T'ristan 
und Isolde, and Pierson’s Macheth music. The latter was much 
liked.—Herr Betz, from the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, has appeared 
as Hans Sachs, in R. Wagner’s Meistersinger. King and Queen 
were present, 

oe Qa 


WAIFS. 


Madame Annette Essipoff is playing at Vienna, where her remark- 
able talent can hardly fail to be appreciated. 

Mr Brinley Richards has returned to town from a visit to Lord 
and Lady Clarence Paget, at their seat in Anglesea. 

Sir Michael Costa has been seriously unwell, He will, probably, 
not be able to resume active duties till the end of the month. 

Mr John Barnett, composer of 7'he Mountain Sylph, &c., who has 
been on a visit to London during the past week, has returned to 
Cheltenham. 

The amount already received in subscriptions for the monument 
to Auber, the most gifted of French dramatic composers, amounts to 
23,000 francs, 

The Americans propose an anniversary of Christopher Columbus 
this year, and one of its features is to_be the execution of a piece by 
Liszt, on 600 pianos. 

Herr Joseph Joachim’s performance of Beethoven’s violin concerto 
at the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipsic, has created an extraordinary 
sensation ; and no wonder. 

The music composed by Lulli for the Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 
Moliére, is about to be produced at the Gaité. This is an 
archeological curiosity in its way. 

Mad. Pauline Lucca has been playing Selika, the heroine of Meyer- 
beer’s Africaine, at Brussels, with unequivocal success. Her next 
part is to be Marguerite, in Maust. 

The American concert tour of Mdlle Tietjens and Mad. Arabella 
Goddard has extended to Rochester, Elmira, and Buffalo. The local 
papers are loud in their praises of both artists. 

The representation for the benefit of Frederic Lemaitre, the great 
French actor, who excelled alike in comedy, melodrama, and tragedy, 
is fixed for to-morrow, at the Thédtre Ventadour. 

It is stated that, by his recent illness, Mr Sims Reeves is the loser 
of nearly £1,000. Mr Vernon Rigby has also had a serious illness 
of ten weeks, his losses on this account being over £700. 

Mdme Antoinette Sterling, who, during the past few months, has 
been fulfilling an engagement in America, has returned to London. 
It is reported that she will now reside here permanently. 

A symphony by M. Deldevez has been given at the Conservatoire, 
by the Société des Concerts, of which, since the death of Georges 
Hain], he has been director. Opinions differ as to its merits. 

_ Mark Twain, having been invited to contribute something to an 
infant a offered to be one of 1,000 citizens ‘‘who ghall agree 
to contribute two or more of their children to this enterprise.” 

The music of Hector Berlioz appears to be gaining ground in Paris. 
At one concert-room the Symphonie Fantastique is heard ; at another, 
Harold and Romeo et Juliette. The last two are tolerably well 
known in England. 











The Berlin ra began the season, 1876, with the Prophéte of 
ss which, despite modern German criticism, still endures, 
and is likely to endure long after Tannhéiuser, Lohengrin, 
the Niebelungen &c., are forgotten. 

The music written by Robert Schumann for Lord Byron’s Manfred, 
has given quite a relief to the Viennese critics, after the hubbub 
caused by CUagnet, whose departure from the Austrian capital seems 
to have afforded general satisfaction. 

The whole troupe of the Meiningen Court Theatre has, it is said, 
been engaged for operatic performances in London. The Duke of 
Meiningen has sanctioned the enterprise, and a contract has been 
signed with the Directors of the Court Theatre. 

Miss Lillie Albrecht was the pianist at Mr John Boosey’s Ballad 
Concert, on Wednesday last, and made quite a hit. The youn 
artist was enthusiastically ‘‘recalled” after her performance o 
Ketterer’s ‘“‘Octave” (Galop de Concert), and thoroughly deserved 
the compliment. 

Time was when the term ‘ Royalty ” bore the express significance 
of Majesty, and bespoke a dignity and state which fell alone to the 
fate of more than ordinarily favoured mortals. Alas! to what strange 
ends words are now reduced, ‘‘ Royalty” means, as well as the con- 
dition of sovereignty, the ‘‘ reductio ad,” &c. 

Offenbach’s Créole has been produced at the Thédtre An der Wien, 
in the same city, under the direction of its composer. Offenbach 
coming directly after Wagner, gives cause for reflection on the 
— state of musical opinion in the city, where Mozart and 

2ethoven composed so many of their greatest works. 

At the Winter Circus, Paris, M. Franconi has brought out a panto- 
mime, entitled Cinderella, introducing a procession of all the prin- 
cipal personages in the fairy tales, so that Blue Beard, Red Ridin, 
Hood, with a superb wolf, Puss in Boots, Tom Thumb, &c., all 
appear in succession, represented by seventy children. 

The Rev. H. N. Wright is a Methodist, and the Rev. Mr. 
Bocock a Baptist minister of Bellmore, U. 8S. They have had 
words, and are not considered friends. Meeting at the station 
recently, Mr. Bocock—accidentally, as he alleges—brought his right 
hand in contact with the lappel of Mr. Wright’s doat. The awful 
and unforeseen consequence was that Wright's hat was thrown from 
the platform, and he came near falling himself. He has now sued 
for assault and battery. It is in this manner that Christian brethren 
sometimes dwell together in unity. 

ALEXANDRA Patace.—The successful holiday entertainments will 
be continued during the ensuing week. The chief attraction is, of 
course, the pantomime ; but Romah and the Jackley troupe, with 
the receptions by Adonis, the miniature man from the Cape of Good 
Hope, add to this attraction. Moreover, another novelty is offered, 
in an exceedingly interesting and beautiful exhibition of glass, dis- 

layed in the br Central Hall, under the superintendence of the 
Vorshipful Company of Glass-Sellers, which is especially worthy of 
attention by lovers of art and art-manufacture. 

The New York Nation says: ‘‘The quality of the sympathy or 
admiration for the late Edgar A. Poe, which has just expended 
itself upon a monument in Baltimore, could have been, perhaps, 
more titly shown by providing suitable food, clothing, and a home 
for his only sister, Rosalie, who has just died in a charity house, to 
which she had been admitted only a few months. She was for 
many years a cripple and a pauper. She procured the barest needs 
of life by the sale of her brother’s photograph and by copying some 
of his short stories with her own hand. Her last request was that 
she might be buried by his side. 

The following terribly serious advertisement recently appeared in 
the Alcester Chronicle :— 

To be Sold.—A_ grand pianoforte, by Broadwood, for £6, or exchanged for 

three or four small pigs. Apply, Chronicle Office, Alcester. 
Here is a chance for Dr von Biilow, if he wants to get rid of that 
Chickering instrument, tail-board and all. A Broadwood piano going 
for three or four small pigs, or, in other words, a few of those Ger- 
man countrymen of Dr von Biilow whom the Doctor, ‘‘in moments 
of eccentricity” and semi-sleepiness, and while lazily puffing a 
cigarette, describes as being habitually drunk.—Figaro. 

English people will be amused to learn that, according to II Mondo 
Artistico, the chief persons present at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the National Opera House by the Duke of Edinburgh were 
—Vhogg Mapleson, il lord maire, i maestri Costa, Arditi, Grunei- 
sen, Macferren, Barhby, ecc., ecc.” Sir James Hogg, is of course, 
not mentioned, but the Lieut.-Col. (of volunteers) and popular im- 
presario will doubtless be glad to know that his newest title in 
Milan is ‘‘Vhogg.” The explanation is easy. The latest amuse- 
ment of the Prince of Wales is pig-sticking, and it is known that his 
Royal Highness is one of the warmest supporters of the National 
Opera House scheme.—Cherubino. 
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Tue THREE Cuorr Festtvats.—The programme for the Hereford 
Festival of the Three Choirs is nearly settled. It will include the 
following oratorios:— Handel’s Messiah, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, Handel’s Samson, Haydn’s Creation (part 1), 

endelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and J. F. Barnett’s The Raising of 
Lazarus. To give the whole of these sacred works there must 
necessarily be an evening gathering at the Cathedral (as in 1873), 
besides the four meetings in the same place. This will leave but two 
evening secular concerts, with the addition, probably, of the usual 
«« Chamber Concert,” at the College Hall, on the Friday night after the 
morning’s performance of the Messiah. There are now 110 stewards 
who have accepted office, including the Marquis of Hartington. 

Nationa, TRAINING ScHoot ror Music.—His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh presided at a meeting of the Committee of 
Management on Saturday last, which was held at Clarence House. 
There were present, Lord Alfred Churchill, Viscount Newry, the 
Lord Mayor, Sir William Anderson, Sir Henry Cole, Mr C. J. 
Freake, and Mr Alan S. Cole, hon. secretary, The Committee 
appointed the professional staff as follows :—Mr Arthur Sullivan to 
be Principal of the School, to act in concert with the Board of 
Principal Professors, and to be Professor of Composition; Herr 
Ernst Pauer, to be Professor of the Pianoforte; Dr Stainer, to be 
Professor of the Organ ; Signor Pisetti, to be Professor of Singing ; 
and Mr Carrodus to be Professor of the Violin. The Rev. John 
Richardson, M.A., has been appointed Registrar of the School. It 
was reported to the Committee that competitions for Free Scholar- 
ships will be held in February at the Society of Arts, London; in 
Northumberland, in Liverpool, and other centres. The Committee 
look forward to opening the School after Easter, if the local com- 
petitions are sufficiently advanced. 

Messrs Novello, Ewer & Co. announce for immediate publication 
a new Dictionary of Musical Terms, edited by Dr Stainer and Mr W. 
A. Barrett, who have been for some years engaged in compiling the 
work. In addition to the well-known ability of the editors, a 
further guarantee of the efficiency of the new Dictionary will be 
found in the names of the following gentlemen who have contributed 
to the various departments of the work :—Mr R. H. M. Bosanquet, 
M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford; Mr J. Bulley, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford; Mr F. Champneys, B.M., M.A., 
M.R.C.S., of St Bartholomew’s Hospital, late Radcliffe Travelling 
Fellow of the University of Oxford ; Mr W. Chappell, F.S.A. ; Mr 
A. E. Donkin, M.A., F.R.A.S., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
Mr A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.CP.S., F.C.P., Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Mr Henry Gadsby, Rev. T. Helmore, M.A. ; 
Mr John Hullah, Mr W. G. McNaught, and Mr W. H. Monk. The 
new Dictionary will, doubtless, supply a want long felt, especially as 
all the works of the kind hitherto published have been limited to 
definitions of words chiefly in use, whereas the editors of the book now 
about to be issued have ‘‘ endeavoured to give sufficiently true out- 
lines of matters of fact to inform the amateur correctly, and intimate 
to the musical student the results to which his own reading would 
propably tend.” 





Genoa.—Sig. Verdi is here, and intends stopping for the winter. 

Venice.—Sig. Graziani has appeared very successfully as Rigoletto 
at the Fenice. 

Napes.—Sig. Sarria’s Campana dell’ Eremetaggio has been favour- 
ably received at the Fondo. The composer was called on, the first 
night, twenty times. 

VIESBADEN.—Lord Byron’s Manfred, with Schumann’s music, 
has been very successfully performed, under the direction of Herr 
Jahn, at the Grand-Ducal Theatre. 

Srrasspurc.—In future the Stadttheater will cease to receive a 
grant from the Imperial exchequer. Whatever pecuniary assistance 
it may enjoy will be voted out of the funds of the Corporation. 

Hampurcu.—Herr Charles Oberthiir lately performed at several 
concerts here; his playing produced a most favourable impres- 
sion. Der Freischiitz, a local paper, says :—‘‘ For the instrumental 
portion of the evening’s entertainment, the services of Herr 
Charles Oberthiir had been secured. We very seldom meet with 
the harp now-a-days, as a solo instrument, and yet we listen to it 
with pleasure when it is handled in such a masterly manner as by 
Herr Oberthiir. This gentleman is certainly one of the greatest 
living harpists, and we beg to offer Herren Laube and Bestiindig our 
warmest thanks for introducing to us so rare an artist. Ata 
matinée, on the 16th inst., after playing his ‘Souvenirs de Londres,’ 
Herr Oberthiir was presented with a laurel wreath, bound round 
with white satin ribbon. On the latter was the flattering inscrip- 
tion :—‘ To the distinguished Artist, Charles Oberthiir, from London, 
In Remembrance of Hamburgh.’”-—Sig. Pollini, the manager of the 
Stadttheater in this town, has now become the manager of the new 
theatre at Altona as well, 





THE VOICE & SINGING. 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London : Dowcamw Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Staeer, W. 


‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventions] 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 48, 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 





N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mor!, are invaluable both to 
Students and Professors, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, a 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 
DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


| R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 











relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a centary, Testi- 
monials trom Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 28. 94 

by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. ‘ 


NEW EDITION, 


VALSES DE SALON. 


POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 





No.1. “VALSE MILITAIRE” ., oe oe ais .. price 2s, 6d, 
2 ‘L'IMPERATRICE” (Valse favorite). . ee ve 28. 6d, 
3. ‘LES PERLES” (Deux Valses) <a oe ee 2s, 6d. 


COMPOSEES PAR 
WILLLIAM VINCENT WALLACE, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CoO., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
ORSAKEN. Song. Words by AtexanpER Lamont. 
Music by WILLIAM CRAWFORD. Price 4s. 
THINK OF ME AND PRAY. Song. Words by Mrs 


H. VAN LANDEGHEM. Music by HYPPOLITE VAN LANDEGHEM, Price 3s, 


NGLAND’S RAMPART. National Song. The Words 


by ARTHUR MATTHISON. The Music by WILFORD MorGAN. Price 4s. 


ELLY’S LETTER. Song. The Words by Mari X. 


HAYES. The Music by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s, 
\| INUIT. (Dedié a Signor Irato Garpont.) Par Mdme 
r’ Lucci Sievers, Price 4s, 
IEBESLIED. (Cuant p’Amour.) Impromptu fiir Piano, 


_4 von CARL OBERTHUR. Price 3s. 


SPAGNOLIA. Bolero for the Pianoforte. By CHar.es 


OBERTHUR. Price 4s, 


S! DOUX ET CHER. Poésie Musicale, pour Piano. By 
h 


OC, OBERTHUR, Price 3s. 
OME, SWEET HOME. Transcribed for the Harp 
Solo by CHARLES OBERTHUR, Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & O0., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Gounod’s Messe Solennelle . 


ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITIONS. 








Handel’s Messiah. 8vo 
Handel’s Messiah. 4to. 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea . 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum 


1 
1 
1 
1 
Handel’s Israel in Egypt . 1 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeeus . 1 
Haydn’s Creation. 8vo 1 
Haydn’s Creation. 4to 1 
Haydn’s Imperial Mass 1 


Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Night . _1 


Mendelssohn’s Hymn _ of 
Praise 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 
Mozart’s Requiem Mass 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater . 


Beethoven’s Mass in C. 


mk mk fk fed 


d. 





0 





Arthur Sullivan’s Prodigal 


Son 


Arthur Sullivan’s On Shore 
and Sea. 


(Cantata) 


0 | Cowen’s Rose Maiden . 


| 


0 
‘ 'Webbe’s Mass in A 
| 


0 


0. 


39 


39 


in D 

in B flat 

in F 

in © 

in D minor 
in G 


() Missa de Angelis . 


(}} Dumont’s Mass 


| 


() Missa in Dominicis 


| 


() Missa pro Defunctis 


() Wesley’s Gregorian Mass 





The Twelve Short Masses may also be had in one volume, cloth, gilt, price 5s. 


BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 


0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
. U0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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THE 


LAST SET 
Fou Songs 


COMPOSED BY 


W! STERNDALE BENNETT 


(OP. 47). 


No. 1.*MAIDEN MINE. 
2, SUNSET. 
3.*DANGING LIGHTLY. 
4, STAY, MY CHARMER. 


Price 4s. each. 


Of this Set of Songs, the first three are not strictly post- 
humous works, as they were printed and quite ready for 
publication at the time of the composer's death. The fourth 
existed only in Manuscript. 


* Sung by Mr SHAKESPEARE at the first Monday Popular Concert of the 
Season, St James's Hall, on Monday, Noy. &, 1875. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Mr Shakespeare brought forward two unknown songs by the late Sterndale 
Bennett, set to some graceful stanzas from the pen of Mr T. Case. Both are 
the genuine products of an experienced pen, instinet with that melodious charm 
and refinement of detail for which even the least ambitious of their composer's 
works are distinguished. Musicians may give preference to the first—* Dancing 
lightly, comes the Summer”; but the majority of the uninitiated will, we 
think, find most sympathy with the second— Maiden Mine ’—as unpretending 
and perfect a ballad as ean be imagined.”—Times, 10th November, 1875. 

“Two charming effusions by Sterndale Bennett, recently published under 
the titles, ‘ Dancing lightly, comes the Summer’ and ‘ Maiden Mine.’ Both 
are destined to he favourites."—Daily Telegraph, 10th November, 1875. 

“Mr Shakespeare introduced two new songs by Sir Sterndale Bennctt, as 
delicious and elegant as anything that ever fell from his pen, the titles of 
which are ‘Dancing lightly, comes the Summer’ and ‘ Maiden Mine.’ ”"— 
Standard, 9th November, 1875. 


CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 











Just Published, in Octavo Form, 





BALFE’S OPERA, | 


THE 


Rose of Castille 


PRICE. 
In Paper Cover... 
Bound 








5s. Od, 
7s. 6d. 









In the same form may be had Wattace’s 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 


and Recitatives by Trro Marre, ) 








/n the Press, 


‘WALLACE’S OPERA, 


LURLINE. 
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